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SYRIAN DOGMATIC SELECTIONS 
By the Rev. J. Stmon, O.S.M. 


Thou hast written, O Lord, in Thy Scriptures: “Open thy mouth, 
and I will fill it.” Behold, the mouih of Thy servant with his spirit, 
is open before Thee. Fill it, Lord, with Thy gift, thet I may sing Thy 
praise according to Thy will! 

(St. Ephraem, Adversus Scrutatores.) 


the ancient Church of Syria occupied a peculiar position 

which adds special interest and force to contributions 
from that country to the ensemble of our understanding of the 
objects of Faith." From the very beginning, ecclesiastical thought 
as pondered by Syrian writers appears to have been developed 
quite independently in that odd Aramaic kingdom. If the bulk 
of Roman and Greek tradition may be traced to Petrine and Paul- 
ine sources, so marvellously confirming each other by their uni- 
form harmony, then the testimony of the rather isolated Syrian 
Church may serve as a kind of “control,” as representing after a 
manner the content of divine tradition comparatively uninfluenced 
by “Western” development of theological doctrine. 

That is why to the reflective reader a perusal of the pages of 
Syrian patrology brings an astounding confirmation of the whole 
content of Catholic belief. For, one finds that, instead of having 
but vague points of contact that need laboriously to be searched 
out, the mass of Syrian tradition but repeats in a variant key. yet 
concording most harmoniously, the familiar themes of “Western” 
dogma. Nay more, along certain lines the religious understanding 
of this mountain Church seems to have advanced precociously 


RR tee ane ¢ to the whole stream of revelation-tradition, 


1See introduction of writer’s previous paper, “Syrian Eucharistica,” in 
OMILETIC AND PAsToRAL Review of May, 1921 
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beyond that of her “Western” sisters. At least, it is found that 
certain points of doctrine, obscurely if at all touched upon by 
“Western” Fathers till later, are spoken of expressly and Clearly 
by early Syrian writers. 


In seminary textbooks:the very wealth and weight of patristic 
testimony adduced on most points of dogma, at times makes the 
earnest student somewhat dissatisfied with the paucity and meager. 
ness of this same testimony in other, generally minor, questions, 


—which, however, are often abnormally interesting and important 
to those not of the Faith, particularly when Scripture evidence of 
their revealed nature is not clear. Hence any light shed upon 
these matters from Syrian sources is most welcome and useful. 

In the following paragraphs, then, will be heard a few Syrian 
witnesses on such topics as Confession, Extreme Unction, the 
Immaculate Conception, Veneration of the Saints, and Prayers for 
the Dead, not as exhausting Syrian testimony, but as giving speci- 
mens that may stimulate reading the wealth of Syrian tradition, 

That in the constant belief of the Syrian Church remission of 
sins is ordinarily granted men through the medium of confession 
to a priest, the following scattered texts bear witness.’ - 


St. Ephraem of Edessa (died 373): 


Consider that without the most venerable priesthood remission of sins is 
not granted to mortals. (On the Priesthood;? I, p. 363.) 


Bishop Jacob Aphraates, called “the Persian Sage’ (wrote 
between 337 and 345): 


So also, my beloved, we must give them who in our fight have been over- 
come and wounded by the enemy, the remedy of penance,—provided indeed 
that the wounded one feels sincere contrition... . . So also the man whom 
the devil has wounded must not be ashamed to confess his sin, to leave it, and 
to ask for the remedy of penance. . . . Thus also there is a salvation and 
cure for one overcome in our fight, through this that one says, “I have sinned,” 
and demands the penance. But he who is ashamed can not. be healed, because 
he will not show his wounds to the physician who has received the two denarii 
wherewith he cures all the wounded.4 


2 Citations of Syrian Fathers, unless otherwise indicated, are made_ after 
Bickell’s version in Ausgewahlte Schriften und Gedichte der syrischen Kirch- 
envater (Thalhofer ed., Kempten 1870-74), from which they are translated. 

8 This discourse has sometimes erroneously been attributed to St. John. 
Chrysostom, 


mi 4 — to the inn-keeper in the Parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke 
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But it is fitting also that you physicians, disciples of Him our most holy 
Healer, do not refuse the medicine to those who need it. To whosoever shows 
you his wound grant the remedy of penance; and whosoever is ashamed to 
show his illness, warn that he conceal it not from you! Then, when he has 
discovered it to you, do not “pillory” him, so that the victors be not also taken 
for fallen by our enemies and haters.5 

But, you wounded, I exhort that you be not ashamed to say: “We have been 
overcome in the battle!” But rather receive the medicine which is given to you 
gratis. ( Treatise on Penance, pp. 86-89.) 

Him who confesses his sin God forgives. 

Hear also you, keepers of the keys of the gates of heaven, and open the 
door to penitents! Remember the words of the blessed Apostle: “Brethren, 
and if a man be overtaken in any fault, you, who are spiritual, instruct such a 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 

Some, although their sins are known to us, continuing in this wrong state 
of mind [trying to justify themselves] do not wish to approach to penance, 
and thus on account of their false shame they die a second death, without 
thinking of the examination of their conscience. Again, there are others who 
indeed confess their sins, but to whom no penance is granted. O master of 
the house of Christ, grant thy co-brother the penance (=absolution) and 
remember that thy Lord did not reject the penitent! (ib. pp. 92, 103.) 


Isaac of Antioch, most probably orthodox, who died about 460, 
has-occasion to speak of the sacramental anointing of Extreme 
Unction, in a sharp castigation of the superstitious practice of hav- 


ing the sick anointed by various popular but unauthorized recluses : 


[The devil in possessed persons] cries out before liars to draw the simple 
ones to himself, and to turn ignorant and foolish women from the Church. 
For, when these foolish women hear of a place where an evil spirit cries, they 
take up their children, start out [for such a place], and leave the holy place 
[sanctuary]. The priest who visits the sick is not good enough for them. 
. These stupid ones despise receiving the signing (cruciform unction) from him, 
but they rather hurry to one of the kind described above, who then also comes 
immediately to anoint them. Give indeed the hermit a present, but receive the 
signing from the priest! . . . Let thy alms hasten to all, but let thy faith 
remain in the Crucified! Let His oil alone be thy partaking, and from the 


_5In this warning not to manifest the failings of sinners there is no ques- 
tion of the seal of Confession. Aphraates simply advises priests to be satisfied 
with private, secret, accusation of sins, and not to demand a public acknowl- 
edgment as a condition of absolution—which was frequently the practice in 
Christian antiquity. 

® Note the parallel between the thought of Aphraates and St. Thomas’ basic 
concept of the Sacrament of Penance: it is that of a healing, curing, of injuriés 
and diseases in the supernatural, spiritual life-plane, as physicians apply medi- 
cines for wounds and illnesses in the natural, physical, order. Compare St. 
Thomas: “Et hoc [i. e., Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist, as paralleling 
generation, growth, and nutrition] quidem sufficeret homini, si haberet et cor- 
poraliter et spiritualiter impassibilem vitam: sed quia homo incurrit interdum 
et corporalem infirmitatem et spiritualem, scilicet peccatum, ideo necessaria est 
homini curatio ab infirmitate. . . . Et loco huius in spirituali vita est 
poenitentia, secundum illud Ps. 40 (v. 5): “Sana animam meam, quia peccavi 
tibi” (3a, q. 65, a. 1, in corpore). 
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priest receive the signing. Let not in stupid fashion the hand of any what. 
soever person receive power over thy limbs! . . . 

Whoever is a servant of Christ and belongs to the right believers, brings 
the sick and ailing to the holy altar, but does not take it upon himself to pre- 
pare the oil, so as not to appear as a despiser of the place of reconciliation: 
but there where a priest is at the head of his congregation, he observes the 
regulations of the law. (On the Devil, p. 152.) 


-As might be expected from the great veneration ever shown the 
Blessed Virgin in the Syrian Church, the testimonies of early 


recognition of her Immaculate Conception are numerous and ex- 
plicit. 
St. Ephraem (died 373): 


Thou, O Lord, and Thy Mother, are the only ones who in every respect are 
perfectly holy. For, in Thee, O Lord, is no spot and on Thy Mother no stain, 
(Carmina Nisibena, ed. Bickell, p. 122.) 

Both Mary and Eve were at first created in the very same innocence and 
simplicity. But afterwards the one became the cause of our death, the other 
that of our redemption. (Op. Syr., II, p. 327.) 


The Syrian text of a fourth century apocryphum on the Assump- 
tion has the following: 


The Blessed One [Mary] was holy and chosen by God already from the 
instant when she was conceived in the womb. (Journal of Sacred Literature, 
1865, I, p. 3, Syrian.) 

Jacob of Batne, in Sarug (monophysite, died Oct. 521): 


Through her humility, purity, uprightness, and goodwill she [Mary] pleased 
God and was chosen. . . . If there had been on her soul even one spot 
or fault, He would have chosen another and immaculate Mother. (Mimra on 
the Blessed Virgin, p. 235.) 

Cyrillonas (who wrote about 396) : 


Eve succumbed when the evil counsel which made her an alien, found 
entrance through her. But when Holy Mary appeared, she brought back again 
the original splendor of the former. (Hymn on Zacheus, Cheth, p. 29.) 


Rabulas of Edessa (died 435): 


Hail, O Mother of God, holy in every respect! (Hymns in honor of the 
Mother of God, p. 259.) How shall we praise thee, O lowly one, who alone 
in every respect art holy, who to all the faithful lendest help and strength? 
(ib. p. 260.) 

Saints and relics were ever held in high veneration by the 
Syrians. That Church, in fact, was one of the earliest to cele- 
brate a special feast of All Saints. Thus Cyrillonas in his dis- 
course for that day: 


Today, on the memorial day of the just, we will glorify Thee; on the feast 
of the Saints we will sing praises to Thee and adore Thee! The bones of Thy 
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Saints have been made by Thee a precious treasure. Thine immeasurable 
riches have been hidden in the handful of their dust. For, into them was poured 
that unbounded Sea which was conceived in the womb, hanged on the cross, 
entombed in the grave, and which is now adored in heaven. (Madrasha on 


All Saints, pp. 16, 17.) 
Isaac of Antioch (died about 460) : 


Because we have received the teaching of Thy great proclaimer, the Apostle 
Thomas, may his intercession intervene for us when Thou shalt come in the 
glory of the Father. (Poem on Faith, p. 145.) 


Intimately connected with the above, of course, is belief in the 
efficacy of prayers and sacrifice for the dead. Thus St. Ephraem: 


Then, when the terrible mysteries full of immortality have been offered by 
the celebrating priest who makes intercession for all, the souls draw near and 
through the dreadful mysteries receive a cleansing of all stain. (On the Priest- 
hood, vol. I, p. 364.) 


Mar Balai (Baleus, who wrote between 373 and 431): 


It is clear for those that understand, that the departed receive advantage 
from vigils and Mass and the censer of reconciliation, when the priest before 
the altar recalls their names. Then are glad the celestials, and rejoice those on 
earth, and also the dead exult, for we indeed today call them to be refreshed 
by the heavenly sacrifice [variant “heavenly altar”]. (Prayer for the Faithful 
Departed, in the Syrian Office, after Overbeck’s text, p. 108.) 


Rabulas of Edessa (died Aug. 7th, 435): 


O you who rest in the dust, grieve not over the destruction of your mem- 
bers. For, the living Body which you have received, and the sin-destroying 
Blood which you have drunk, is able to raise you up and to elothe your bodies 
with glory. He shall serve you as a way and a bridge so that you may safely 
cross the place of terror. Christ our Lord, who didst come to us, and through 
Thy Blood on high and in the deep and in all boundaries didst make peace, 
grant rest to the souls of servants in the promised eternal life! (Hymns on 
the Faithful Departed, p. 267.) 


In concluding one can scarcely help quoting the closing section 
of Aphraates’ Treatise on Death and the End of the World. In 
its whimsical common sense it is too charming to be permanently 
shelved with musty Syriac MSS. It alone would well justify the 
name “Persian Sage” given to this old bishop of Mar Mattai, still 
a Jacobite bishopric near Mossul. 


If therefore some one reads these treatises and finds therein something not 
agreeing with his own view, it is not proper for him to make fun thereof. 
For, what stands in these chapters is not written according to the sense of a 
single man, nor for the opinion of one reader, but according to the sense of 
the whole Church and according to the conviction of the entire Faith. If some 
one reads them that he may draw therefrom advice and learning, he does well. 
But whoso is differently minded, to him I have but to say that I have written 
not for ridiculers but for those who are approachable to teaching. 
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If moreover a reader should find that we present some things in a way differ. 
ent perhaps from another sage, let him not be troubled thereat. For, every 
man speaks to his hearers according to his capacity of appreciation. Thug | 
say also that if some expressions in my writings do not agree with those of 
other teachers, that those sages have indeeed spoken correctly,—but that it has 
also seemed good to me to speak in my own manner. If any one wishes to cor. 
rect me regarding any point, I shall receive statement from him without con- 
tradiction. 

Every one who with alert mind reads in the holy writings of the Old or 
New Testament, himself learns therefrom, and can instruct others. But he 
who quarrels over that which he can not understand, his spirit does not receive 
the doctrine. Rather should he who finds difficult expressions whose meaning 
he can not grasp, thus think within himself: What is written here is in itself 
correct, but I am unable to understand. 

If, however, concerning the sayings he can not understand, he consult ten 
thoughtful sages who search into the doctrine, and then from the ten sages 
receive ten different explanations of the same passage, let him take the one 
appearing right to him, but not ridicule ‘the sages for those not favored by him- 
self. For, the Word of God resembles a pearl which on all sides, whichever 
way one may turn it, appears beautiful. . . . If a man should live as long 
as the world lasts, from Adam till the end of time, and be continually occupied 
in searching the Sacred Scriptures, he would still never sound their entire depth 
and power. But the words of teachers who do not draw out of this great 
treasure are despicable and worthless, because the mintage of the King is 
valued wherever it goes, but base coin is condemned and refused. 





VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD 
By the Rev. CHARLES BruEHL} D.D. 


(Continued ) 
THe Home ENVIRONMENT 


Ordinarily, a priestly vocation grows only on a well cultivated 
and generously nurtured soil, in a home thoroughly imbued with 
the Christian spirit. That is one reason why vocations to the 
priestly life are scarce in countries but recently rescued from the 
superstitions of paganism. 

The pastor. casting about will quickly detect the homes that are 
likely to furnish vocations for the priesthood. A household char- 
acterized by religious indifference, intemperance, shiftlessness, in- 
dolence, vanity, greed, dissoluteness, holds out little promise. To 
seek for vocations there would be a loss of time. By some miracle 
of grace, a vocation may blossom ‘forth on such stony soil, but it 
is altogether improbable, and in any case it must be approached 
with great caution and reserve, lest it prove to be one of those 
plants that wither away because they have not the proper roots. 

The homes that give to the Church reliable workers are of a 
different type. Outwardly, they will strike the eye by an appearance 
of neatness and orderliness. They will give evidence of the hand 
of a mother attached to her home, who deems it a privilege to 
_ make the fireside attractive for her dear ones. The life of the 
household is well regulated, the children are well disciplined. 
Habits of frugality prevail and domestic virtues flourish. There 
is no sordid and degrading poverty; industry and thrift supply the 
needs of the family and may leave a margin for the comforts of 
life. Parents and children are characterized by sound piety, though 
there may be no display of it and no sentimental touch about it. 
In such a home, the pastor will look for a budding vocation, and 
having discovered it will take steps to shield it against the corrup- 
tion of the world and prepare the promising candidate for entrance 
into the seminary. Of course, not every good and exemplary family 
is blessed with the honor of giving a son to the service of the altar, 
but when God bestows His honors He will hardly overlook homes 
that have been faithful and devoted to Him. 

1103 
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The designs of Providence are inscrutable, and, at times, a voca- 
tion blossoms up on a most unpropitious soil. Naturally, in such 
circumstances, the unfavorable home environment constitutes a 
danger to the aspirations of the privileged soul. The chilling jn- 
fluence and the worldly atmosphere of home surroundings will have 
to be neutralized ; the enthusiasm likely to vanish in the depressing 
air of a religiously indifferent home must be rekindled and fanned 
to renewed glow. To safeguard a vocation thus imperiled ought 
to appeal in a special manner to the zeal of the pastor, for a young | 
man who has achieved his heart’s desire under such trying circum- 
stances will promise much in his priestly career. 

There is, on the other hand, the lad whose vocation is entirely 
suggested from without, by some fond mother or ambitious father, 
This situation is not so easy to handle, and calls for discretion and 
considerable tact. The qualifications of a boy of that type are 
mostly negative. Nothing much can be said either way, against 
him or for him. He is neither fish nor flesh, for, it stands to reason 
that a boy who can be persuaded easily in a vital matter lacks will 
and self-determination. He adopts the mold which his environ- 
ment forces upon him. The superiors cannot make up their mind 
about him. He is not even wholehearted in his infractions of the 
rule, and offers no reason for drastic action. A young fellow of 
that description should be saved from himself and his lack of initia- 
tive. He will never amount to anything in the priesthood. It is 
just as well that he be launched on some other career. Mothers, 
however, who are bent on making their sons priests are not easily 
dissuaded and swerved from their purpose. They generally possess 
an oversupply of the energy and determination of which their off- 
spring has so little. From the earliest days, they have cowed the 
spirit of their children and suppressed all expression of individ- 
uality. Sometimes it is a difficult, and always a ticklish, job to 
rescue a young lad, thus overawed, from the destiny for which he 
has been predestined by the strong will of his mother. The ques- 
tion must be approached diplomatically. Blunt frankness would 
only arouse the antagonism of the parents and make them more 
determined in their intentions. 
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A good many of the priestly virtues may be acquired. There is 
one, however, that must be foreshadowed from the very first dawn 
of the priestly vocation, that is the angelic virtue. Along that line 
the priest must be invulnerable. The celibacy of the priesthood 
requires a special fitness in this regard. The priest in the exercise 
of the holy ministry will be thrown into situations where a weak 
spot in his armor of chastity will infallibly prove fatal. Plain 
speaking here can do no harm, but on the contrary will prevent 
baleful misunderstandings. Manifest susceptibility to female 
charms, an apparent preference for the society of the gentle sex 
in an aspirant to the holy priesthood, are danger signals of the most 
serious nature which it will be well to heed lest disaster result. 
Premature development of sexuality or pronounced sexual in- 
clinations are indications that every vestige of a priestly vocation 
is lacking. Without hesitation we may say of such a one: Non 
hunc elegit Deus. These traits are too much at variance with the 
peculiar priestly duties. A poor fellow tainted in this way, if by 
the irony of fate he gets into the sanctuary, will only be a burden 
to himself and a possible source of danger and infection to others. 
It will be a mercy and kindness to the young man himself to stop 
him before he makes the fatal step, and to close the gates of the 
sanctuary against him. In this matter, no compromise should be 
made. The risk involved is too great and fraught with too many 
nasty possibilities. Whereas in other matters a young man should 
be given the benefit of the doubt, in this case a grave and well 
founded suspicion ought to be quite sufficient. Like Cesar’s wife, 
the candidate for holy orders must be above suspicion. No one 
will think of making a man of whose honesty there exists the 
slightest doubt treasurer in a bank, or of entrusting to his hands 
considerable funds. Even a mere whisper of suspicion destroys his 
chances. What honesty means for a position of trust, that purity 
means for the priesthood. Outside of the priesthood, a man of 
such natural dispositions may do much good; in the priesthood he 
will be a failure. The odds are all against him. Too much of his 
energy will be absorbed in combating his unruly impulses. No 
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wrong will be done to him if he is kept out of orders; but a great 
wrong may be done to the priesthood, to himself and the faithful, 
if he is allowed to assume the grave responsibilities of the priest- 
hood in spite of such dangerous symptoms. 


The vacations will quickly reveal the taint if it exists. Inclina- 
tions of that kind have a tendency to appear readily on the surface. 
No one betrays himself more quickly than the young fellow with a 
decided liking for the fair sex. While the tastes of the untainted 
young man are towards healthy and outdoor sport, his preferences 
are for games that bring him in touch with the fair daughters of 
Eve; while ordinarily young men cultivate sturdy and even rough 
manners and neglect exterior appearance, this one affects a certain 
daintiness of conduct and becomes quite fastidious in the matter 
of dress and personal appearance. A detective is not needed to dis- 
cover this trait; it is too obvious. We do not condemn a young 
fellow of that description; we say nothing evil of him; the ten- 
dency in question is quite natural, all too natural. The boy may 
be good, pious, in every way exemplary, if you will, but he is not 
of the stuff that is required for the priesthood. A pastor who tries 
to shield a young seminarian from the consequences of his indis- 
cretions incurs serious responsibilities, and may lay up unto himself 
causes for future regret. Dancing floors, parties, picnics, promis- 
cuous bathing parties, moonshine boatrides, kissing games, senti- 
mental lovesongs, and other entertainments of a similar character 
are not proper things for a seminarian. If done in propriety they 
are right in their way for one who is looking for a partner on his 
path through life and one who needs the consolation of female com- 
panionship. These the priest must forego and the aspirant to the 
priesthood should give evidence that he can do without them. 
False pity here is in reality cruelty. 


This does not say that the candidate for the priesthood should 
show signs of incipient misogamy. The misogynist is not to be 
trusted. The proper thing is unconcern, indifference and frank- 
ness. For the young man in this vocation the problem does not 
exist; the thought of the opposite sex occupies his mind very 
little; he is neither conscious of an attraction nor a repulsion. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The rich as well as the poor furnish excellent material for the 
priesthood; but the pampered child, whether it come from a poor 
or rich family, constitutes most unpromising material. Those of 
soft manners will not be equal to the arduous duties of the priest- 
hood. There must be something robust, a heroic strain, in the 
aspirant to holy orders, for, in the exercise of the ministry at any 
time an occasion may arise that calls for heroic qualities. The 
priest must have vast moral resources upon which he can draw in 
case of an emergency; he must be a man of habitual self-restraint 
and one inured to mortification and self-sacrifice. What can you 
expect in this regard from a pampered and spoiled child? A priest 
whose first concern is his own comfort and who is overanxious 
about his health will prove no great asset to the Church. In this 
connection a warning may be sounded for parents who have sons 
_ preparing for the holy priesthood. From an ill-advised kindness, 
they may be inclined to indulge them during their holidays and 
to provide special delicacies for them. This is a mistake. Let 
them share the food of the other members of the household, and 
let them be distinguished only by their superior piety and greater 
virtue. The Lord says of Himself: “I came to minister, not to 
be ministered unto.” And that applies also to His disciples. 

An essential requisite for the priesthood is what may be desig- 
-nated as mental balance and poise. We may also call it common 
sense. Without this all other qualities are of no value. Eccen- 
tricity spoils everything. The crank in the priesthood is a thorn 
in the flesh of his superiors, and a prolific source of trouble with 
the faithful. The normal, the inconspicuous type is the most 
desirable for the practical ministry. Idiosyncracies are a handicap 
in the priesthood as in any other profession. The student who is 
not like the others, who has his own ways, who cannot get along 
_ with his fellow students, should be looked upon with suspicion. 

A priest cannot have too much piety, but there is a kind of 
piety that is detestable and unsound. The morbid and sentimental 
kind of piety which delights in certain devotional fads and loves 


display and cheap notoriety is unbecoming for a priest. This dis- 
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eased form of piety should be severely discouraged. It is an 
enemy to true and sincere piety. 

In our days a considerable degree of learning and general culture 
is expected of the priest. This he can never acquire unless he 
possess at least mediocre talents. If a boy has fallen behind in the 
parochial school and fails to reach the general average of the 
class, it would be presumptuous to encourage his aspirations for 
the priesthood. Ignorance of priests has not unfrequently ham- 
pered and harmed the Church. With low talents often goes indo- 
lence, which also is a source of much mischief. Brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts are not required; in fact, they may be dangerous and 
give rise to pride, which has proved the downfall of many a prom- 
ising young Levite. Modest talents, coupled with diligence and 
tenacity of purpose, will enable the candidate to qualify properly 
for all the practical purposes of the holy ministry and to do ex- 
cellent work for the upbuilding of the Church and the sanctification 
of souls. 

It has been asserted that the spirit of our age is unfavorable to 
the development of priestly and religious vocations. The prevalent 
commercialism and worldliness are like a blight that withers the 
very roots of supernatural aspirations and shrivels men’s souls. 
There is much truth in this; yet, we are certain that our Catholic 
homes have not been invaded and contaminated by this spirit of 
the age. Consequently, no scarcity of vocations has as yet been 
observed. Most of our American dioceses are blessed with an 
abundance of vocations. It becomes possible for them to supply 
the neglected fields of the foreign missions with zealous workers. 
Let the overflow devote themselves to the spreading of the Gospel 
among those who sit in the shadow of death, and the night of 
paganism. No diocese will lose anything if it gives generously of 
the flower of its young manhood to heathen countries. The in- 
fluence of the foreign missionary on his confreres at home is most 
beneficent. The example of his noble sacrifice kindles new en- 
thusiasms and fans to brighter flame the embers of sacerdotal zeal. 
It tugs at the hearts of the young and sows the seeds of new 
vocations. 

As long as zealous pastors keep the fires. of the love of God and 
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of the spirit of sacrifice burning in our Catholic homes, the Lord 
of the vineyard will find numerous willing workers to gather in 
His precious harvest of immortal souls. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE IN THE NEw 
CODE 


By the Rey. STANISLAUS Woyrwon, O.F.M. 


DEFINITION 


In the Sacrament of Penance sins committed after Baptism are 
forgiven to the faithful who are properly disposed, by juridical 
absolution given by the legitimate minister (Canon 870). 

This Canon teaches, as all Catholic theologians have taught in 
centuries past, that the sacramental absolution is a judiciary act, 
The action of the priest is not merely to declare that the penitent’s 
sins are forgiven because of his repentant disposition, but it is a 
true sentence of the judge of conscience, by which sentence he for- 
gives the sins by the authority of Christ committed, through the 
Church, to a legitimate confessor. From this peculiar character 
of the Sacrament of Penance it follows that the character of the 
priesthood is not sufficient for the exercise of the power of absolu- 
tion from sins, but that also jurisdiction is required. A person in 
order to act as judge over others must get the power thus to act 
from a higher, governing authority, moreover he is limited in his 
jurisdiction to certain persons and cases; thus it is also with the 
judge of the soul and conscience. 

The Council of Trent (Session XIV, Canon IX) states: “If 
anyone asserts that the sacramental absolution of the priest is not 
a juridical act but a mere ministry of pronouncing and declaring 
that the sins are forgiven to the penitent, if only he believes that 
he is absolved, let him be anathema.” ' 

This teaching of the Church is but a logical application of the 
words of Christ by which He gave His Apostles power to forgive 
or to retain sins. Their judgment is confirmed in heaven, as Christ 
Himself plainly indicates. Now, if they are to judge intelligently, 
they must demand of the penitent a clear and precise statement of 
his sins. It also follows from Christ’s words that nobody besides 
the Holy Apostles received appointment as judge over the souls of 
men. To the Church Christ gave all the powers which He Him- 
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self possesses, and only through the authorities which Christ Him- 
self established can the power over the souls of men be obtained. 
Therefore the Code declares that only a legitimately appointed 
minister can absolve from sins. 

Each Sacrament has its own individual nature. We may in 
general terms speak of matter and form of a Sacrament, but when 
we come to the individual Sacraments, their individual nature has 
to be considered. In the Sacrament of Penance, which is a sacred 
tribunal of pardon to properly disposed sinners, the matter with 
which the sentence of absolution deals are the sins of the penitent, 
made known to the judge with sincerity, sorrow, and a willingness 
to do penance and to guard against relapse. The essence, however, 
of the necessary disposition for receiving pardon is a contrite heart. 
If that disposition is present the Church can dispense the penitent 
from other requirements which she ordinarily demands and allow 
the priest to grant the pardon. There must be some proof of the 
essential disposition before any judge of conscience can properly 
pronounce sentence. What is required or not required for valid 
absolution beyond the essential disposition depends on the supreme 
authority of the Church, for the Vicar of Christ has ample author- 
ity, as far reaching as that of Christ Himself, to legislate in the 
affairs of the souls of men, and he is limited only by those laws 
which Christ Himself laid down and which cannot be changed, but 
in all other matters not defined by Christ the law of the successor of 
St. Peter is supreme. The Roman Ritual (Title III de Sacr. Poen., 
chap. I, 1) calls sins committed after Baptism the remote matter 
of the Sacrament of Penance, and the acts of the: penitent, contri- 
tion, confession and satisfaction, the proximate matter with which 
the sentence of the minister deals. 






























Tue MINISTER OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 









The priest is the only minister of the Sacrament of Penance 
(Canon 871). } 

In the earliest times of the Church, the bishop was the ordinary 
minister of the Sacrament of Penance; to him point the earliest 
references of the Fathers of the Church when speaking of the for- 
giveness of sins. St. Ignatius, Martyr, says: “God grants pardon 
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to all penitents when they return to union with God and to com. 
munion with the bishop” (Ad Philadel., c. 8). Tertullian teaches 
that the sinner can obtain pardon of his sins from the bishop (De 
pudic., c. 18). When a church was bereft of its bishop, or when 
he could not be approached, as happened frequently in the times 
of persecution, priests were employed as ministers of the Sacrament 
of Penance. With the rapid increase of the number of faithful in 
the fourth century, the bishops could not possibly be approached by 
all who had fallen into grievous sins. It is therefore quite natural 
that just at this period the references to the priest as the minster 
of Penance are more numerous. 

In some instances we read of deacons having been employed as 
ministers of reconciliation of sinners with the Church. Thus St. 
Cyprian ruled that in danger of death, when a priest could not be 
had, those who had fallen into sin could confess to a deacon, so that 
they might by the imposition of hands for penance come to the 
Lord in peace (Ep. 18, n. 1). The Council of Elvira also permits 
the deacon in such a case to reconcile penitents with the Church. It 
certainly is within the power of the Church to appoint deacons as 
ministers of reconciliation with the Church. Even in the present 
discipline of the Church it may happen that a person who com- 
mitted a sin to which excommunication is attached has been 
restored to union with Christ by sincere contrition, while his union 
with the Church as a society is not effected until he obtains the 
favor of readmission from the competent ecclesiastical authority. 
For some time in the ancient Church the practice existed not to 
admit those who had committed very grievous crimes, e. g., adul- 
tery, apostasy, though they had confessed these sins, but to keep 
them in the state of penitents to the end of their lives and to readmit 
them only in danger of death to communion with the Church. 

Tertullian, after his lapse into Montanism, defends the opinion 
that all who have the gifts of the Holy Ghost can forgive sin, 
basing his argument on the text of the gospel: “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, etc.’ As late as the 


twelfth century deacons are mentioned as ministers of reconciliation 


with the Church, though some synods say expressly that the deacon 
does not possess the power of sacramental absolution. However, 
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the synod of Worcester, in 1240, and that of Poitiers, in 1280, 
absolutely forbade deacons to act as ministers of reconciliation. 
Against Tertullian, and others who held the same opinion, the 
Council of Trent (Sessions XIV, chapter 6) declares that those 
who hold that anyone else besides the bishop and the priest have 
the ministry of the keys are wrong, and that their teaching is 
against the truth of the gospels. In Canon 10 of the same sessions 
‘the Council defines: “If anyone says that the priests are not the 
only ministers of absolution, but that to each of the faithful it has 
been said, ‘Whatsoever you shall bind on earth shall be bound also 
in heaven and whatsoever you shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
also in heaven’ (Matt. 18, 18) and ‘whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained’ (Jo. 20, 23), let him be anathema.” 

Against those who interpreted the words of Christ: “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins, etc.,” in such a sense that only 
those who have the Holy Ghost can forgive sins, the Council of 
Trent declared: “If anyone says that the priests who are in mortal 
sin do not have the power of binding and loosing, let him be 
anathema.” Christ would never make this important Sacrament 
dependent on such uncertain conditions as the state of grace of the 
priest, a state which in many cases could not be known to anyone 
but the priest himself. Moreover, the power of the Holy Ghost, 
through whom Christ’s merits of redemption are applied to the 
souls of men, can work by means of an unworthy priest as well as 
through a good one. In many other instances God, does His works 
of mercy by the use of unworthy characters. His very work of 
redemption could not have been accomplished in the manner in 
which God’s Providence had decreed to accomplish it, if it had not 
been for the wickedness of men. God’s works of mercy cannot be 


frustrated by men’s wickedness. 
POWER OF JURISDICTION IN THE MINISTER OF THE SACRAMENT 
OF PENANCE 


In addition to the power of Orders, the power of jurisdiction, 
either ordinary or delegated, over the penitent is also required in 
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the minister of the Sacrament of Penance for valid absolution 
(Canon 872). 

The power of jurisdiction means a power to govern and, more 
precisely, to act as judge,. jus dicere, as the Latin term jurisdictio 
implies. Sacred Orders have their own specific power, which js 
intrinsically inherent in the subject who has received Orders, and 
the power varies according to the various Orders. Jurisdiction, or 
power to act as judge, or power to govern subjects, is an entirely 
different power. In Christ’s arrangement of the government of 
His Church, the power of government is indeed to be exercised 
only by St. Peter and the other Apostles, and by those constituted 
by the Apostles to continue the work of Christ on earth. Thus 
sacred Orders are a prerequisite to the bestowal of the power to 
judge and to govern, but the two powers are not identical. The 
very nature of a society, or organization of human beings, demands 
proper order in government, and the supreme governing authority 
must necessarily possess the authority to determine who shall share 
in the power of government, how far others shall possess such 
power, and under what conditions they shall legitimately exercise 
the power committed to them. 

The Code speaks of a twofold power of jurisdiction, ordinary 
and delegated. Ordinary jurisdiction is that which is by law 
attached to an office, so that by legitimate conferring the office also 
jurisdiction is conferred. Delegated power is that which is com- 
mitted to a cleric by a superior cleric with ordinary jurisdiction, 
who is not forbidden by law to delegate the powers of his office. 

The purpose of the governing power of the Church is to govern 


the conduct of the members of the Church in such a manner as to 
make them lead a life in harmony with Christ’s teaching, and to 
prescribe the means conducive to that end. Indirectly also the 


power over other matters, as for instance, church property, schools, 
etc., belongs to the Church, inasmuch as those affairs are neces- 
sary for the purpose of successfully carrying on the work commit- 
ted to the Church by Christ. 
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Persons WHO PossEss ORDINARY JURISDICTION 


Ordinary jurisdiction for the hearing of confessions throughout 
the entire Church have, besides the Roman Pontiff, the Cardinals 
of the Church. The local Ordinaries have ordinary jurisdiction in 
their respective territories, and pastors, and other priests holding 
the place of pastors, in their respective parishes. 

The Canon Penitentiary of cathedral and collegiate Chapter; 
has ordinary jurisdiction for the hearing of confessions and power 
to absolve also from the episcopal reserved sins and censures, as 
conceded to him by Canon 4o1, § 1. The religious superiors of 
exempt religious organizations have ordinary jurisdiction over 
their subjects, according to their respective Constitutions. 

The ordinary jurisdiction for the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance ceases by the loss of the office to which such 
jurisdiction is attached (Cf. Canon 183, on loss of office), and 
after a declaratory or condemnatory sentence of the ecclesiastical 
court inflicting one of the following censures: excommunication, 
suspension from office, interdict (Canon 873). 

Though the Cardinals receive by law ordinary jurisdiction with- 
out any limitation, they cannot delegate priests for the hearing of 
confessions. Canon 239, § 1, 2, allows them to choose a priest as 
confessor for themselves and the members of their household, and 
if this priest has no jurisdiction he obtains it ipso facto. The same 
power of choosing a confessor who by law obtains jurisdiction is 
granted to all bishops in virtue of Canon 349, §1, 1. The local 
Ordinary and the Canon Penitentiary may hear confessions of the 
subjects of the diocese, and pastors their parishioners, also outside 
the territory of jurisdiction. The Canon Penitentiary is deprived 
of the power of delegating priests for the hearing of confessions in 
virtue of Canon 401, § 1; concerning the power of the pastors to 
delegate priests to hear the confessions of their parishioners the 
Committee of the Authentic Interpretation of the Code declared 
that they cannot delegate such power. 


DELEGATED JURISDICTION FOR THE HEARING OF CONFESSIONS 


The Ordinary of the place where confessions are to be heard 
has power to grant delegated jurisdiction to secular as well as to 
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religious priests, even of an exempt organization, to hear the con- 

fessions of all Catholics, secular and religious, making their con- 
fession in his diocese. A religious priest should not make use of 
the jurisdiction obtained from the bishop without at least the 
presumed permission of his superior. If he, however, does without 
permission of his superior hear the confessions of lay persons or 
religious in virtue of the faculties received from the bishop, the 
absolution is valid. 

The local Ordinary should not grant habitual faculties for the 
hearing of confessions to religious priests who have not been pre- 
sented to the Ordinary by their superiors. To those priests, how- 
ever, whom the religious superior presents to the Ordinary, the 
latter should not without a grave reason refuse to grant jurisdic- 
tion, but the Ordinary has, according to Canon 877, the right 
to examine these priests (Canon 874). 

This.Canon contains a change of the former law. In the first 
place, the new law states that the bishop gives jurisdiction over 
seculars as well as over religious. In the old law jurisdiction 
over exempt religious was reserved to the religious superiors, who 
could delegate priests of their own Order as well as other religious 
and secular priests to hear the confessions of their subjects. In the 
second place, the new law rules that the bishop gives jurisdiction 
for the hearing of confessions to all priests, both secular and 
religious. In the former law the superiors of exempt. religious 
organizations gave jurisdiction to the priests of their Orders and 
this was sufficient to hear subjects of the Order, but for the hear- 
ing of confessions of seculars the approval of the bishop was re- 
quired under pain of invalidity. The new Code does away with 
the distinction of approval and jurisdiction, and rules that the 
bishop only grants jurisdiction to hear’ confessions in his diocese. 

In an exempt clerical organization of religious also the proper 
religious superior (that is to say, besides the bishop) confers dele- 

gated jurisdiction for the hearing of confessions of the professed, 
novices and others who board in the house of the religious, as 
specified in Canon 514, § 1. The Constitutions of each religious 
organization are to be considered in order to know what superior 
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can give jurisdiction for the confessions of the subjects of the 
respective religious organization. 

In an exempt laical religious body the superior proposes the 
confessor who, however, must obtain jurisdiction from the Ordi- 
nary of the diocese in which the religious house is situated (Canon 
875). 

This Canon is very precise in determining the rights of the ex- 
empt religious in reference to the matter of giving jurisdiction 
to priests to hear the confessions of their-subjects. The term 
“subjects” is taken in a wider sense, including novices and other 
persons who live day and night, as Canon 514, 1, puts it, in the 
religious house, either for the purpose of education or service, or 
as guests, or as patients. Though the religious superior has power 
to appoint confessors for these persons, the jurisdiction which a 
priest receives from the bishop extends also to all these subjects 
of a religious organization. The laws of the Constitutions of 
religious organizations contrary to the Code are abolished in vir- 
tue of Canon 489. If, therefore, they state that none of the religi- 
ous can make their confession to a priest unless he has been ap- 
proved by the religious superior, that part of the Constitutions is 
abrogated. By decree of August 5, 1913, the S. Congregation of 
Religious ruled that absolution to religious of any Order or Con- 
gregation given by a priest who has jurisdiction from the local 
Ordinary is valid, and that all contrary privileges, even those 
which can be revoked only by specially mentioning them, are abol- 
ished. Though the Code does not embody this decree in its 
Canons, still that decree abolished contrary privileges and they had 
therefore ceased to exist before the Code became law. It seems 
therefore that the opinion of some commentators cannot be upheld 
who teach that if a special privilege had been granted to an exempt 
religious organization to the effect that its subjects cannot validly 
confess to priests except those approved by the superior of the 
Order, or to whom the superior allows them to go for confession, 
that such privilege still is in force. So much is certain that privi- 
leges of this kind granted before 1913 were and remain abolished 
and we do not think that a privilege of that nature was granted 
since 1913 to any Order or Congregation. 
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JURISDICTION FOR CONFESSIONS OF RELIGIOUS WomEN 


Both secular and religious priests of any rank or office nead 
special jurisdiction for the valid and licit hearing of confessions 
of any religious women and their novices. Every contrary par- 
ticular law or privilege is revoked. The exceptions to this Canon 
are: (1) The faculties of all Cardinals to hear Sisters’ confessions 
in any diocese (Canon 239, § 1); (2) The liberty granted to all 
religious Sisters to confess to any approved confessor of the dio- 
cese in any church, public or semi-public oratory (Canon 522); 
(3) Sisters who are seriously ill, though not in danger of death, 
may call for any approved confessor of the diocese and confess 
to him as often as they desire during the illness (Canon 523). 

This special jurisdiction is according to Canon 525 conferred . 
by the Ordinary of the diocese where the convent is situated 
(Canon 876). 

There is some difficulty in understanding why Canon 876 insists 
so severely on a special approval for the hearing of confessions of 
Sisters, while Canon 522 gives the Sisters the privilege to confess 
to any priest having diocesan faculties, if they go to confession 
in any church, public or semi-public oratory. The Code states that 
the priest must be approved for the confessions of women, for it 
seems that in Europe distinct faculties are granted at times for 
the confessions of men and for those of women. In the United 
States it is usual to grant faculties generally, without such dis- 
tinction between men and women. Now, the chapels in the con- 
vents of Sisters are considered semi-public oratories in law, where- 
fore commentators of the Code hold that the Sisters may also in 
the chapel of their own convent confess to any priest who has the 
faculties of the diocese. The special approval of which Canon 
876 speaks, seems, therefore, necessary only for those priests who 
are to act as ordinary, extraordinary and special confessors of 
Sisters. 

It may be mentioned here that the proper place for the hearing 
of confessions of women is the confessional placed in a church, 
public or semi-public oratory, and that the privilege of Sisters as 
granted to them by Canon 522 extends only to confession made in 
such places. Nevertheless, the Committee of the Authentic Inter- 
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pretation of the Code declared, November 24, 1920, that if the 
Ordinary has approved of other places outside the church or 
chapel for the hearing of confessions of the faithful, the Sisters 
can confess also in such places to any priest who has the faculties 
of the diocese. 

The confessions of Sisters must be heard in their chapel, not in 
the parlor or some other room in the house. The Code is quite 
explicit on this point. If there is any grave reason why confessions 
cannot be heard in the chapel, the Ordinary has to decide this mat- 
ter, and he only can give permission to hear confessions in a place 
outside the chapel. The ordinary and extraordinary confessors 
ought to see to this point of the law, for without the bishop’s per- 
mission they cannot licitly hear confessions outside the chapel 
except in cases of necessity. The matter becomes of the greatest 
importance when other priests, not appointed as confessors for a 
convent, should on some occasion hear confessions of Sisters in 
the convent. For while the Sisters may in their chapel confess 
to any priest who has the faculties of the diocese, because their 
chapel is a semi-public oratory, the priest who is not an appointed 
confessor for the convent cannot validly hear confessions of Sisters 
in a place outside the chapel. 


(To be continued) 















THE MEDIEVAL GILD IN ACTION 
By the Rev. JoseEpH HussLEIN, S.J., Ph.D. 


The first characteristic that impresses us in the study of the 
medieval gilds is their supreme consideration for the common: wel- 
fare. The influence of the Church alone made this possible. The 
rejection of her authority, as history shows, at once precipitated the 
economic chaos of later years. The gildsmen doubtless united for 
the promotion of their own industrial advantages, but they did not 
fail carefully to subordinate them to the public good, to which all 
private interests of groups or individuals must invariably yield 
precedence. Such is the primary law of Christian economics in 
which the Catholic gildsmen were profoundly schooled. It is the 
first law to be relearned in our time. 

Not merely was this principle forgotten and relegated to the 
past, but it was even openly impugned in the non-Christian eco- 
nomics of our day. Not to mention the criminal action of the 
profiteer, there comes to mind this moment the ridiculous protest of 
a prominent labor leader denouncing it as “Bolshevistic!” His 
statement, certainly, must be ascribed to ignorance rather than to 
malice. But even conservative capitalists have often shown no 
more regard for this important law, the very keystone of all Chris- , 
tian economics. 

Medieval gildsmen recognized it as their most important duty 
to secure right measure, accurate weight, and perfect quality of 
goods for the consumer. They provided by statute for a just wage 
and a fair price, and the absolute exclusion of all possibilities of 
excessive gains on the part of any individual or group of persons. 
They prevented night labor for the reason that proper work could 
not be given the public under such conditions. The very tools 
of the gildsmen were examined that no defective article might be 
placed upon the market. Yet all this legislation was primarily in 
the interest of the general public, although it brought returns in 
modest prosperity and Christian happiness to everyone, the gilds- 
men included. 
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Not merely were these and similar laws enacted with the approval 
of eivic or governmental authority, but they were carried out to 
the letter. Delinquents were tried before their own gild courts, 
duly empowered to deal with such cases in proper process of law. 
Offenders were summond by gild sheriffs, and sentenced by gild 
judges, although appeal might be left open to the civic tribunals. 

The modern process of “gouging” employed too often by the 
middleman was summarily excluded under the most rigid laws 
that were everywhere enacted by the medieval gilds. Each crafts- 
man was obliged personally to market his ware, so far as possible. 
When imported goods reached the town all citizens were first to be 
given an opportunity to make their purchases, before the middle- 
man might secure any portion for future sales at a profit. Buying 
of goods before they reached the common market was visited with 
the utmost penalties. Sharing, at the original price, of purchases 
already made was also obligatory under certain conditions. By 
suchlike methods the crying abuses of the modern system of dis- 
tribution that followed upon the gilds were effectively avoided. A 
very pertinent instance of our modern ineptitude in this regard may 
be cited from some of the latest accounts that lie before me. A 
certain farm product, shipped from the Rio Grande district, 
retailed at Chicago for $130 a ton. Of this sum the producer had 
received no more than from $5 to $7. The freight, refrigerator 
and war tax charges consumed another $25. The total remainder 
of about $100 was benignly pocketed by the middleman. That is 
modern progress. 

But the wisdom of the gildsmen went still futther. They saw 
the dangers of the future capitalism and rendered its coming im- 
possible in their day. Their methods could not be copied under a 
different system of production, such as the invention of machinery 
necessarily brought about, but the principles underlying them can 
equally well be applied in other ways that will distribute more 
widely the ownership of productive property. The amount of raw 
material that any gildsman might buy for manufacturing purposes 
was strictly regulated, the number of journeymen and apprentices 
he might employ was limited with the same definiteness, and to 
every man was given in consequence a fair opportunity to make 
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an independent living. No one could possibly domineer the labor 
market. Everyone might hope in due time to set up his own smal] 
shop and be a master craftsman. With the power of monopoly in 
their own hands, the gildsmen nevertheless legislated to give to 
every man a fair opportunity and enable him to attain to the posi- 
tion which they themselves occupied. The uncontrolled competi- 
tion of the post-Reformation system, on the other hand, made it 
possible for a few men to control the fate of the millions and amass 
for themselves the wealth of the world. 

The lessening of religious fervor and fidelity inevitably lowered 
also the gild idealism. The more men receded from their devotion 
to Christ and His Church, the more also they yielded to the tempta- 
tions of greed and industrial autocracy that always beset mankind. 

The final work of destruction must mainly be ascribed to the 
Reformation. It began with the confiscation of the property of 
the gilds that was devoted to religious purposes. But since the gild 
charities were almost invariably connected with religion this act 
of robbery in reality stripped them of their means and possessions, 
Some of the latter were purchased back again, but the exactions 
placed upon the gilds made them little more than sources of rev- 
enue for the Crown, or objects of exploitation for the favorites of 
the court. Deprived, by persecuting mandates, of that religion 
which had been their very soul and life, they lost with it their social 
and industrial effectiveness. Some even changed into purely 
capitalistic associations and as such survive today. 

The conditions of the worker now sank from bad to worse. The 
hours of labor increased in many instances, the religious holidays 
were eliminated and the once glorious independence of the medieval 
gildsmen, which a new system of Christian co-operation might 
have perpetuated to the present time, remained merely as a his- 
toric memory of bygone days. 

Owing to the inadequate wages paid to the father of the family, 
women and children were now dragged into industry, unemploy- 
ment consequently became a regular occurrence, which was even 
scientifically fostered as a method of depressing wages by multiply- 
ing the number of applicants for even the most miserably paid 
occupations. The Malthusian solution proposed by the pretended 
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friends of labor, after the doctrines of the Church had been rejected, 
was equally foolish and impious. Out of all these conditions 
Socialism and anarchism grew, making tremendous appeals to the 
masses. The success of this false radicalism was due entirely to 
the great residue of truth contained in the destructive criticisms 
levelled at the new post-Reformation system. 

There was one remedy, and that was a return to the social, eco- 
nomic and industrial ideals of the Catholic Church, whose first 
principle always was insistence upon the common good. The two- 
fold law of the love of God and the love of our neighbor can restore, 
under modern conditions, no less than in the days of the medieval 
gilds, the reign of justice, charity and universal brotherhood for 
which the world is so eagerly longing. At the heart of the Church 
alone will it find again that peace, contentment and happiness which 


it has lost. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
The Allegorical in the Fourth Gospel 
By the Rev. WaLTER Dru, S.J. 


The first and chiefest effort of the exegete, in the interpretation 
of the Fourth Gospel, should be to get at the literal, historical 
meaning of John, the Historian of Jesus Christ. Thereafter, the 
typical meaning may be sought. If any person or thing in John’s 
narrative be interpreted by the Fathers as a type of some other 
person or thing, the Biblical scholar may, according to the analogy 
of the faith, seek typical meanings in whatsoever the sacred writer 
literally and historically says of the type. But he must first make 
sure of that literal and historical meaning, which is the only one 
we are certain that the inspired John the Historian intended. 


THE Synoptic CHRist OvER AGAINST THE JOHANNINE 


A glaring defect in the exegetical work of Fr. Calmes,*—which 
calls for more detailed study, because of its influence on American 
readers through the medium of Fr. Martindale, S.J.?—is his neglect 
of this historical meaning, and his undue quest of the allegorical, 
as if it were literally intended by the inspired historian, John the ° 
Evangelist. 

Calmes exaggerates the differences between the Christ of the 
Synoptists and the Christ of the Fourth Gospel. That some such 
difference exists is admitted by all. John was inspired to complete 
the knowledge, which the Synoptists had given us of the Christ. 
In keeping with his character, the beloved disciple was guided by 
the Holy Spirit accurately to preserve,—either in memory or in 
written documents or by both means of conservation,—and faith- 
fully to hand down to us, many precious sayings of Jesus, which 
bring into high relief ideas that the Synoptic Christ does not stress. 


1L’évangile selon Saint Jean, 1st ed. Paris: Gabalda, 1904; 2d ed., abridged 
and revised, same publisher, 1906; 3d ed., a reprint of the 2d ed., 1912. 

2“How to Read St. John’s Gospel,” ot age ge World, July to October, 1919; 
published apart as Princes of His People, I, “St. John the Evangelist” (). 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1920.) 
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Calmes is not satisfied with this mere Johannine complement to the 
Synoptic Gospels. He sets the Christ of John over against the 
Christ of the Synoptists in striking and exaggerated contrast. We 
briefly sum up his antitheses. 

In the Synoptics, Jesus does not teach a truth in the abstract; 
but “enacts it,—makes it live, act, and speak in apologues.” In 
the Fourth Gospel, He gives His questioners “a real course of 
Christian theology.”* The style of the Synoptics is dominantly 
that of the parable; in John, the allegory dominates. The symboli- 
cal intention of the Seer of Patmos is seen throughout his narra- 
tive. “Be his historical concern what it may, the author purposes 
above all, under the guise of material things, to represent truths 
of the spiritual order.”* 


THE Synoptics Not DoMINANTLY PARABOLIC 


This is not a correct representation of the Synoptics. According 
to the excellent classification of Fr. Fonck, S.J.,° there are seventy- 
two parables in the Gospels. We omit from this list four that 
are peculiar to John. There remain sixty-eight Synoptic parables, 
many of which some writers either identify because of their 
similarity, or omit as mere parabolic expressions. Thus Dr. Barry® 
lists only thirty-three parables in all. Lesétre’ counts out all com- 
parisons, proverbs, and mere parabolic outlines; and limits to 
twenty-eight the number of parables strictly so called. 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE PARABLES 


Retaining the sixty-eight parables listed by Fr. Fonck, we find 
fourteen common to Matthew, Mark, and Luke; seventeen re- 
stricted to Matthew and Luke; two handed down only by Matthew 
and Mark; one witnessed to by only Mark and Luke; twelve 
peculiar to Matthew, eighteen to Luke, and one to Mark. Hence 
the parables of Matthew number forty-five; of Mark, eighteen; of 


8Cf. L’évangile selon Saint Jean, 2d ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1906), p. xii. 

*Op. cit., p. xiv. 

5The Parables of the Gospel. By Leopold Fonck, S.J., Lecturer of the 
Biblical Institute, Rome, 3d Eng. ed. (New York: Pustet, 1918). 

® Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. “Parables,” vol. xi, p. 462. 

7 Dictionnaire de la Bible, vol. iv (Paris: Létouzey et Ané, 1908), s. v. “Para- 
bole,” col. 2115. 
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Luke, fifty. Of these, thirty-one are common to Matthew and 
Luke; sixteen, to Matthew and Mark; fifteen, to Luke and Mark 
The nineteen parables, which Luke preserves and Matthew omits, 
bring into relief the mercy of Jesus; they aim to attract sinners, 
and the Hellenistic world. 

We tabulate these figures, for the sake of graphically noting 


their contrasts: 


Restricted to Common to 
=” an ” f m "ae 





Parables: 
Matthew 


— 
COmM Peculiar 
> KO Mt.-Mk. 


17 


—_ 


II. Proportion oF PARABOLIC TO NoN-PARABOLIC Parts 


What part of each Synoptic Gospel is taken up with its par- 
ables? In the following analysis, the first column gives the number 
of verses in each Gospel, next comes the number of verses of its 


parables, and finally the proportionate part of the Gospel devoted 
to parables: 


Gospel Parable Parabolic 
verses verses 


50 


Hence only 18 per cent of Matthew, 7 per cent of Mark, and 
20 per cent of Luke is devoted to parables. Calmes is wrong in 
saying that the style of the parables dominates in the Synoptics. 

We now put this matter before the reader in another form. A 
comparison of the narrative with the recitative part of each 
Synoptic, together with a division of the recitative into its para- 
bolic and non-parabolic parts, will graphically demonstrate how 
far from dominant are the parables of each Gospel: 


Parabolic Non-Parabolic 
Narrative. Recitative Recitative Recitative 


Matthew .... 25% 75% 18% 57% 
50% | 50% 7% 43% 
34% 66% 20% 46% 

The narrative section of Matthew is much larger than that of 


the parables; and he gives to non-parabolic recitative parts three 
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times the space of the parabolic. In Mark, the narrative is seven 
times, and the non-parabolic recitative is six times the length of 
all the parables; they take up only one-thirteenth of the whole 
Gospel. Luke’s style is admittedly his own, even though he gives 
‘a proportionately greater space to parables than do the other Syn- 
optics. This word-study shows what a small part of each Synoptic 
is taken up by its parables; and how misleading is the statement 
of Fr. Calmes that the style of these three Gospels is dominantly 
parabolic. 


Joun Not DoMINANTLy ALLEGORIC 


The Allegory Not Characteristic in the Fourth Gospel 


Fr. Calmes is just as wrong, when he says that, in John, the 
allegory dominates. An allegory is a continued metaphor. How 
long continued? Long enough to warrant our saying that a sub- 
ject is not merely treated under the guise of a metaphor; but is 
carried on by a repetition of that metaphor, or by a series of cor- 
related metaphors. In all the Gospels, the metaphor abounds; but 
not the continued metaphor, the allegory. 


1. The Light in John. Take the narrative parts of John, 
wherein alone we have the Johannine style. They instance only 
one metaphor, which may be rated as continued; and this meta- 
phor is so clear from commonplace use by Jesus, that its continua- 
‘tion does not impress the reader as an allegory at all. We refer 
to the doctrine of Christ as the Light, which illumines the world 
and dissipates the darkness of sin. 


In Him was Life, 
And that Life was the Light of men. 


And the Light in the darkness shineth, 
And the darkness hindered it not. 


There appeared a man, 
Sent by God; 
His name’ was John. 


He came as a witness, 
To bear witness to the Light, 
That all might believe through Him. 


He was not the Light; 
But to bear witness to the Light. 
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That was the real Light, 
Which lighteth every man, 
Coming into the world.8 


The Johannine Christ five times speaks of Himself as the Light, 
The Logos is the Light of the world first by a metaphor,—by the 
change of the natural, material, and finite meaning of the word 
light into a supernatural, spiritual, and infinite; secondly, by the 
personification of this metaphorical Light ; thirdly, by the metonymy 
of cause for effect,— of the efficient or meritorious cause of jus- 
tification for the effect,—that is, for faith and grace produced in the 
soul. The five instances follow: 

John 3:19-21, This is his condemnation: although the Light hath come 
into the world, yet men loved rather the darkness than the Light; for that 
their works were evil. Because, whoso doth evil, hateth the Light, and cometh 
not to the Light; lest his works be exposed. But whoso doth the truth, cometh 
to the Light; that his works may be made manifest, for that in God they 
have been done. 

John 8:12, I am the Light of the world. Whoso followeth me, shall not 
live his life in darkness; but shall have the Light of the Life. 

John 9:5, So long as I am in the world, I am the Light of the world. 

John 12: 35-36, Only a little while longer the Light shall be among you. 
Live lives, while ye have the Light, so that the darkness may not overtake you. 
Whoso liveth his life in the darkness, knoweth not whither he goeth. While 
ye have the Light, believe in the Light; so as to become children of Light. 

John 12:46, I am come as a Light into the world; in order that whoso 
believeth in me, may not abide in darkness. 

To this evidence we add the single instance, in which the Christ 
of John uses gas metaphorically to indicate the derived light of 
grace: “ye wished to exult for a while in his (the Baptist’s) 
light.” ° 

Call this doctrine of the Light what you may,—either meta- 
phorical or allegorical,—it does not indicate that in John the alle- 
gory dominates. For the very same doctrine is found allegorically 
and metaphorically expressed in the Synoptics. 

2. The Light in the Synoptics. Both the narrative and recita- 
tive parts of the Synoptics parallel the metaphorical and allegori- 
cal Johannine usage of gas, the Light. In summing up the 
Galilean ministry of Jesus, Matthew notes the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Isaias by Christ the Light: 

8 John i, 4-9. 

®John v: 35. 
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The folk that sat down in darkness, 
Have seen a mighty Light; 

Yea, to those that sat in the land of the shadow of death, 
A Light hath risen.1° 


To this Isaian prophecy of the Light, Zachary refers in the 


Benedictus : 
Through the tenderness of the mercy of our God, 
Whereby the Dawn shall burst upon us from on high, 
To light those that sit in darkness,— 
Yea, in the shadow of death; 
To guide our feet in the way of peace.1 
The Christ of the Synoptics speaks of grace as the light, which 
is radiated into the soul of the just by Christ the Light: “Ye are 
the light of the world. . . . Let your light glow before men, 
that they may see your works are of grace and may glorify your 


Father who is in heaven.”** Men should see that our works are 


of grace; “and so, entering in, they may see the light.”** This 
light should be true,—that is, radiated from the real Light: “See 
to it, then, that the light, which is in thee, be not darkness.”** For, 
“if the light, which is in thee is darkness, what a darkness it is!’’® 


3. The Lamp in the Synoptics. The Synoptic Christ uses not 
only the light, 74 gas but also the lamp, o Avyvos, in a par- 
allel metaphorical or allegorical manner. He teaches that the 
light, which is radiated into the soul by the Light of the world, 
should not fail to glow by good works. The lamp, the soul lighted 
by Christ, is not to be hid away under a bushel-basket,** nor cov-- 
ered over with a jar,” nor put away under a bed;** but is to show 
itself,—“‘let your lamps be blazing.”*® Thou shouldst show forth 
the light of grace that is in thee, “just as when a lamp lighteth 
thee by its flare.” In this same sense, the Johannine Christ speaks 
of the Baptist as a lamp.** Finally, in the parable of the lost coin, 

10 Matthew iv: 16, citing Isaias ix: 2. 

11 Luke i: 78. 

12 Matthew v: 14 and 16. 

18 Luke viii: 16. 

14Luke xi: 35. 

15 Matthew vi: 23. 

16 Matthew v:15 and Mark iv: 21. 

17 Luke viii: 16. 

18 Luke xi: 33. 

19 Luke xii 35. 


20 Luke xi: 36. 
21 John v: 35, 
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the lamp, whereby the woman seeks and finds the little piece of 
money, stands for grace, whereby God seeks to save the lost soul? 
To this evidence may be added the use of Aaprds, a lantern, six 
times by the Christ of the Synoptics, in the parable of the wise 
and foolish virgins, to signify the soul either in grace or without 
grace.”* 


4. Summing Up. And now to sum up. Granted that, in the 
narrative parts of John, there is a single instance of allegory: the 
continued metaphor of Light in the prologue. Does this single 
instance prove that the Johannine narrative is dominantly allegori- 
cal? Not at all. This metaphor or its equivalent is more frequent 
in the Synoptics than in John. We shall tabulate the results of 
our foregoing study, so as graphically to show the number of pas- 
sages, in which the narrator and Jesus, both in the Synoptics and 
in John, metaphorically use gas to signify substantial Light 
(Jesus) and accidental light (grace) ; Avyvos, a lamp, and Aaprds, 
a lantern, to mean the soul which is lighted by grace: 


pas Soul lighted by grace 
Light Light Avdyvos Aaptas 
John narrative “ Fy es 
Johannine Christ 1 1 
Synoptic narrative ee - a 
Synoptic Christ ne 4 7 1 
In both John and the Synoptics, only one passage has a meta- 
phorical use of Light by the narrator. The same metaphor, or its 
equivalent, occurs in seven passages from the discourses of the 
Johannine Christ; and in twelve passages from the discourses of 
the Synoptic Christ. This evidence shows that the only allegory, 
which John the Historian employs, does not make the Fourth Gos- 
pel dominantly allegorical. 


5. The Words of the Baptist. Against this theory of an alle- 
gorical Gospel of John stands the fact that the Baptist, a true 
Semite in his figurative language, is allegorical in the Synoptics 
and only metaphorical in the Fourth Gospel. Herein, he speaks of 
himself as a voice;** and of Jesus as the Lamb of God.** Whereas, 


22Luke xv:8 . 

23 Matthew xxv: 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8. 
24 John i: 23. 

25 John i:29 and 36. 


~ 
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in the Synoptics, not only does the historian describe the Baptist 
as the Isaian “voice of one crying in the wilderness” ;”* but the 
virile Precursor brands the Pharisees as a “brood of vipers,”?’ and 


even bursts into allegory: 


The axe is already at the root of the trees. Hence every tree, which 
bringeth not forth fruit unto salvation, shall be cut down and cast into the fire.28 


6. Conclusion. After carefully sifting the evidence, we find 
that there is in the Johannine narrative-no allegory, which domi- 
nates his style; and in the discourses of the Christ of John, there 
are only three allegories: the Good Shepherd,”® the Vine,®° and 
the Temple.** Do these twenty-five verses dominate the style of 
John? They have nothing to do with it! Do they dominate the 
style of the Johannine Christ? Scarcely! 


26 Matthew iii: 3, Mark i:3, and Luke iii: 4-6. 
27 Matthew iii:7 and Luke iii: 7. 

28 Matthew iii: 10 and Luke iii: 9. 

29 John x: 1-16. 

80 John xv: 1-8. 

81 John ii: 19. 





CASUS MORALIS 
Subjects of the Law of Clandestinity 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. Myrtle, born of Protestant parents, was baptized and 
reared in their faith. She married Josiah in her own church on 
December 1, 1918. This man in his infancy had been baptized, 
with the consent of his non-Catholic parents, by a Catholic priest; 
but was reared from childhood in their Protestant sect. In 1919 
Myrtle obtained a civil divorce. Having decided to ask instruc- 
tions with a view to becoming a Catholic, she inquires whether the 
Church recognizes her marriage, as Josiah is still living. 

Q. 1. What is the law of the Council of Trent regarding 
clandestine marriage? 


Q. 2. Does the prescribed form of marriage oblige when one 
or both of the contracting parties are non-Catholics? 


Q. 3. Does the Church recognize the marriage of Josiah and 
Myrtle as valid? 


Solution. 1. In its 24th session (Nov. 11, 1563) the Council 
of Trent issued the decree Tametsi on the reformation of marriage. 
In this decree it is declared: “Those who shall attempt to contract 
marriage otherwise than in the presence of the parish priest, or of 
some other priest by the permission of said parish priest, or of the 
Ordinary, and in the presence of two or three witnesses; the holy 
Synod renders such wholly incapable of thus contracting and de- — 
clares such contracts invalid and null, as by the present decree it 
invalidates and annuls them.” This decree of the Council of Trent 
made the presence of the duly authorized priest and witnesses a 
condition necessary to the validity of the marriage form. Conse- 
quently all persons subject to the decree who gave their marriage 
consent clandestinely, i. ¢., without the requisite presence of priest 
and witnesses were not truly married. 


2. To answer the second question three kinds of marriages 
must be distinguished and separately considered: (a) marriages 
1132 
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of infidels, or those in which both contracting parties are unbap- 
tized; (b) marriages in which both parties are non-Catholics, but 
one or both is baptized; (c) mixed marriages, or those in which 
one party is a Catholic and the other party a non-Catholic. 

(a) Unbaptized persons are not subjects of the Church and for 
them the Church does not legislate. Hence the Catholic form of 
marriage was not prescribed for marriage between two infidels. 

(b) Before Easter Sunday (April 19), 1908, marriages of 
baptized non-Catholics were subject to the Tridentine form in 
those places where the Tametsi was in force and no exception for 
non-Catholics had been made, v. g., in New Mexico. Such 
marriages were not subject to that form: first, wherever the Tam- 
etsi had not been promulgated, as in Great Britain and in most 
of the United States; secondly, wherever exception from the 
Tametsi had been granted for this class of marriages, as in the 
City of St. Louis.—But since April 19, 1908, when the decree Ne 
Temere became effective, marriages. between non-Catholics, 
whether baptized or unbaptized are nowhere obligated to the 
Catholic form of marriage. (Ne Temere, No. XI; Codex J. C. 
1099, No. 2.) 

(c) Before April 19, 1908, mixed marriages were subject to 
the Tridentine form wherever the Tametsi had been promulgated, 
unless as in Ireland and elsewhere such marriages had been ex- 
cepted by the Holy See. The Ne Temere subjected mixed mar- 
- flages everywhere (except in Germany and Hungary) to the pre- 
scribed form of marriage. The New Code (c. 1099, No. 1) 
declares that Catholics who contract marriage with non-Catholics, 
baptized or unbaptized, even after a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of mixed religion or disparity of worship has been obtained, 
are bound to the form prescribed in the Canons. 

3. Before the Ne Temere became effective both mixed mar- 
riages and marriages of heretics were in some places subject to the 
Catholic form of marriages, while in other places they were exempt. 
Under the Ne Temere mixed marriages were subjected to the law 
and marriages between non-Catholics declared exempt. Was the 
marriage of Josiah and Myrtle a mixed marriage or a marriage 
between non-Catholics? That depends on whether Josiah should 
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be classed with regard to the form of marriage as a Catholic or a 
non-Catholic. To the question: “Quid dicendum de matrimoniis 
eorum qui a genitoribus acatholicis vel mfidelibus natt, sed in Ec- 
clesia Catholica baptizati, postea ab infantili aetate, in haeresi vel 
infidelitate vel sine ulla religione adoleverunt, quoties cum parte 
acatholica vel infideli contraxerint?” the Holy Office replied March 
31, 1911, that in each such case recourse was to be had to Rome. 
The New Code of Canon Law has decided that children of non- 
Catholics, baptized in the Catholic Church, but reared from infancy 
in heresy, or schism, or infidelity, or without any religion, are not 
subject to the prescribed form of marriage when they marry non- 
Catholics. The Code became effective before the marriage of 
Josiah and Myrtle (May 19, 1918). Hence on account of the rul- 
ing of Canon 1099, No. 2, that marriage was not invalid because of 
clandestinity. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks or Buckrast ABBEY 


Tue Nativity oF Our Lapy, SEPTEMBER 8th 


According to tradition, the chief exponent of which is St. John 
Damascene, the parents of Our Blessed Lady are Sts. Joachim and 
Ann, and even though the Scriptures be silent on the subject, it 
would be most rash to doubt or deny it considering that such is 
the common belief of the faithful. The parents of Mary belonged 
to the royal house of David, and when Herod the Idumean, that 
is, one belonging to an alien race, became king of Judea, the de- 
scendants of the great king sought safety in retirement. Nazareth 
provided comparative protection from the jealous suspicions of the 
intruder, and so it came to pass that the holy Mother of God was 
born in this small town, whose name has become one of the dearest 
and sweetest to human lips. St. John Damascene, it is true, claims 
for Jerusalem the honor of being the birthplace of Mary. 

The feast of the Nativity of Our Lady is older in the Eastern 
than in the Western Church. St. Augustine tells us expressly 
(serm., 289 and 292, de Sanctis) that in his days the birthday of 
no Saint was kept as a festival of the Church except that of Our 
Lord and of St. John the Baptist, whereas in a sermon of Proclus, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (447) there is mention of some cele- 
bration or observance of Our Lady’s birthday. | 

The feast was probably popularized about the time of the Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon (431 and 451). A sermon and 
hymn of St. Andrew of Crete clearly show that in the 7th century 
the Nativity was a duly established feast of the Greek Church. 

In the Latin Church the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries 
give evidence of the observance of the feast. Pope Sergius I (687- 
701) ordered an annual procession for this day to take place in 
Rome. We also find traces of its observance in Gaul, Spain and 
England in the 7th, 8th and oth centuries, respectively. 

The Octave of the feast dates from the conclave which elected 
Celestine IV, when the Cardinals were kept imprisoned for some 

1135 
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three months by Frederick I]. They made a vow to Our Lady 
that they would add an Octave to the feast of her Nativity if she 
would help them in the election of a Pope. Innocent IV (1243- 
1254) fulfilled this vow, Celestine IV having died after only 
eighteen days of pontificate. 

Pius X reduced the Octave to a simple one, that is, there is q 
mere commemoration of it on the Octave day and the Mass is said ° 
within the Octave if no other feast occurs. 

The honor and special cult which the Church renders to the holy 
Mother of God is but the fulfilment of Mary’s own prophecy: 
“Behold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” 
Well has the Christian people understood that the honor bestowed 
upon the Mother must needs redound to the glory of the Son. She 
of whom “the Holy One of God” was to be born could not but be 
pure and holy and that in such measure as would make her worthy 
to be, not in name only or figuratively, but in reality and truth, 
the Mother of God. The idea of divine Motherhood necessarily 
includes that of perfect purity and holiness, because divine Mater- 
nity implies so close a relationship to the Holy Ghost who over- 
shadowed her, and to the Eternal Word of God that took flesh of 
her flesh and blood of her blood, that in itself it would sanctify the 
creature chosen for so sublime a dignity. The Holy Ghost was 
the active principal when Mary conceived her divine Son, from 
which fact we may gather the deep truth expressed by the wording 
of some of the older versions of the creed: “who was born of the 
Virgin Mary and the Holy Ghost.” 

The Nativity of Our Lady is the first dawn of hope for humanity 
that was perishing. As Durandus says (Rationale div. Offic. vii, 
28, 4) “the birth of St. John the Baptist was the day-star, Mary’s 
was the dawn, and that of Christ the rising of the sun in all its 
glory.” 

There is a strange and haunting beauty about what we may call 
the minor feasts of Our Lady, as opposed to the splendor of, for 
instance, her triumphant entry into heaven. The mellow light of 
an early spring or summer morning is the best image by which to 
describe the calm yet most intense joy that fills the heart on the feast 
of Mary’s Nativity. Even as we raise wistful eyes to the golden 
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hues of the Eastern sky after a long and dreary night, so with the 
birth of Mary a new hope springs up in our hearts. The day of 
salvation has dawned, the dreary night of waiting and watching 
is over for good. Soon she whom today we welcome as a sweet 
infant will give to the world another Child “whose government is 
upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called the Angel of great 
counsel.” (Introit, of 3d Mass of Christmas.) Therefore it be- 
hoves us to keep this day in that spirit of joy to which the Church 
exhorts us again and again in the office: “Let us celebrate with 
delight the Nativity of Blessed Mary” . . . (Antiph. of Vespers 
and Lauds. ) 


St. MicHaEL (September 29) 


St. Michael is one of the heroic figures, even among those 
remarkable personages that appear before us in the course of the 
liturgical year. A feast used to be kept in his honor on the eighth 
of May, but has now disappeared from the calendar of the universal 
Church. The holy Archangel, so we read in the Breviary Office 
for that day, appeared to some men of Sipontinum, a small town — 


situated at the foot of Mount Garganus, in Apulia, during the pon- 
tificate of Gelasius I, 492-496. The mountain and the church-like 
cave in which the Archangel had been seen soon became a place of 
pilgrimage and people began to talk of the miracles and other favors 
that could be obtained there. 

On May 8th, 663, the Lombards of Sipontinum met in battle 
and defeated the Neapolitans. This victory they attributed to the 
protection of St. Michael, whose shrine dominated their city. To 
mark their gratitude a special feast was instituted, to be kept each 
year on the anniversary of the battle. This feast, purely local at 
first, soon became universal, and was called “the Apparition of St. 
Michael.” Thus the name of the feast reminds us, not so much 
of the petty quarrels of those far-off days, as of the manifestation 
of the great Prince of the angelic hosts in his réle as protector and 
benefactor of men. 

The feast of today goes back to the time of St. Leo the Great 
and was kept in Rome on the 29th or 30th of September. 

Our knowledge of the character and personality of the Prince 
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of angels is derived from what theology teaches on the angelic 
nature in general, and from those few ‘passages in the Old and 
New Testaments in which there is a clear and personal mention 
of St. Michael. The very name of Michael takes us back in mind 
to the dim and distant beginning of all things. The opening words 
of our Holy Books tell us that “in the beginning God made heaven 
and earth.” By these words we are to understand the twofold 
creation by God of a spiritual and material world. The spiritual 
world is the Angels who stand around the throne of God in mighty 
and serried throngs: “ the morning stars praised me together 
and all the Sons of God made a joyful melody” (Job xxxviii: 7). 

But even as, later on, the less noble creature, man, was subjected 
to trial, so were the bright and mighty spirits whom Omnipotence 
had first called from out of-nothingness. Some did not stand their 
trial successfully and there ensued a great separation of spirit from 
spirit. But it was no peaceable parting, for it followed upon what 
the inspired writer calls “a great battle.” “And there was a great 
battle in heaven, Michael and his angels fought with the dragon, 
and the dragon fought and his angels. And they prevailed not, 
neither was their place found any more in heaven’ (Apoc. 
xii: 7, 8). 

In this dread clash, mind was pitted against mind, arguments 
were the weapons used by both parties and the war-cry of the 
Leader of the faithful Angels has become his name ever since: 
“Michael, who is like unto God?” 

We know but little about rank and position in the angelic hier- 
archies, but the Scriptures, as well as tradition, supply data enough 
to justify the now common opinion that St. Michael is indeed the 
Chieftain of the unseen armies that people the Empyrean. 

Daniel describes him as “one of the chief princes’ and as “the 
great prince” (Dan. x, 13 and xii, I). 

St. Michael was the special guardian and protector of the Jewish 
people (“Michael your prince,’ Dan. x:13), and is believed to be 
the special protector of the Church which is now the peculiar and 
chosen people of God, thus inheriting, and more than that, the 
privileges of the Synagogue of old. 

Moreover, lex orandi is necessarily also lex credendi, for the 
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spiritual life of prayer and mystical relationship between our souls 
and God must needs be based upon dogmatic facts and truths. So 
we look upon St. Michael as the helper of the departing soul and 
the one that leads it into the realm of light and bliss. “Michael 
Archangele, constitui te principem super omnes animas suscipien- 
das: Archangel Michael, I have established thee prince over all 
souls that are to be received (into bliss),” (third antiph. of Lauds 
of feast). Again, “signifer sanctus Michael repraesentet eas in 
lucem sanctam: bid holy Michael thy standard-bearer, to lead them 
into holy light” (Offertory of Mass for the dead). And again: 
“Venit Michael Archangelus cum multitudine angelorum, cui tra- 
didit Deus animas Sanctorum, ut perducat eas in paradisum exulta- 
tionis: Michael the Archangel came with a host of angels, to whom 
God hath entrusted the souls of the Saints, that he might lead them 
into the paradise of exultation’”’ (Resp. at Matins on 8th May). 

St. Michael is, therefore, a special and most powerful protector, 
not only of the universal Church, but of each human individual. 
He watches over us in life, inasmuch as we all are constituent ele- 
ments of the Church whose Guardian he is, and he also meets our 
soul at the last and leads it into that mysterious world into which 
we enter at death. Well may we do homage to so great a personage 
of God’s kingdom, who is indeed no stranger to us, but a loving 
and powerful defender, the invocation of whose glorious name will 
_be our sure shield and defence both in life and at the solemn hour 
when the shadows of death shall encompass our soul. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Letter oF His Hoiriness, Pope BENepicr XV, To Carprnaz 
LoGuE, ON THE IRISH QUESTION 


The Holy Father says Ireland and England should consider that 
it is time to desist from using violence and to come to some agree- 
ment. He suggests that, as had been proposed before by eminent 
men experienced in political affairs, the entire question be com- 
mitted for discussion and settlement to a committee chosen by all 
the people of Ireland and that this committee after mature delibera- 
tion meet with a committee from England. Thus they should be 
able to arrive at some fair proposition of peace. 

Pope Benedict XV is pleased that Cardinal Logue has established 
the “White Cross” organization for the purpose of getting means 
to aid those who have suffered by the devastations and violence 
done by England. That men from many nations, even non-Catho- 
lics, have generously supported the Cardinal in the care for the 
sufferers is especially pleasing to the Holy Father. He invokes 
God’s blessing on all those who have assisted the Cardinal in his 
work for the relief of the stricken people. To prove his own sym- 
pathy for the suffering nation, he wishes to contribute to the White 
Cross fund two hundred thousand Italian liras, trusting that it will 
help a little towards the relief of the sufferers. He prays Almighty 
God that at last a satisfactory peace may come to the harrassed 
nation. (Letters of His Holiness, April 27, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIII, page 256.) 


CESSATION OF PRIVILEGE OF SOME SEMINARIES TO ORDAIN THEIR 
ALuMNI WitHovuTt DriMiIssorIAL LETTERS 


Some seminaries that receive young men from various and dis- 
tant places had in former times obtained the privilege to ordain 
their alumni without dimissorial letters of the proper bishops of 
these men. The question came up whether this privilege was still 
to hold good after the Code became law. The S. Consistorial 
Congregation answers that this privilege ceases, with the exception 
of the concession made in favor of the College of the S. Propa- 
ganda at Rome and other Missionary Seminaries or Colleges under 
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the jurisdiction of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda. (S. 
Consistorial Congregation, Nov. 6, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 


XIII, page 259.) 






ALLOCUTION IN CONSISTORY ON THE Hoty LAND AND EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 






The Holy Father states that he had to complain two years ago 
about the proselytizing efforts of Protestant sects in the Holy Land, 
and that at present the activities of those sects are even greater. 
They take advantage of the misery and suffering caused by the war 
to allure the people to their religion by the plentiful means at their 
disposal. When the allied Christian nations occupied Palestine the 
Holy Father indeed rejoiced with the Christian world that the 
places made sacred to Christianity by the Saviour were again in 
the hands of Christians, though at the same time he feared that the 
Jews would practically gain control of affairs in the Holy Land. 
This has come to pass and Catholics there are worse off now than 
when they were under the Turks. 

In Europe the sad consequences of the war are still keeping the 
nations in a turmoil. However, amid all this misery God has given 
the Church some consolation in as much as nations which formerly 
had no official relations with the Holy See have after the war, of 
their own accord, desired to enter into such relations. It pleases 
the Holy Father especially that France has again entered into dip- 
lomatic relations with the Holy See. (Allocution in Consistory, 
June 13, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 281.) 























Apostotic LETTERS BY WHICH A PLENARY INDULGENCE Is 
GRANTED FoR Every Day oF THE YEAR IN THE 
PoRTIUNCULA AT ASSISI 








The Holy Father traces the history of the little chapel, called 
Portiuncula, where St. Francis of Assisi lived and in which he 
received many favors from God. Then the Holy Father mentions 
the vision of St. Francis in which our Lord granted him a plenary 
indulgence for all who should visit the little chapel after having 
confessed their sins, provided St. Francis obtain the consent of the 
Supreme Pontiff. The Pope relates how Honorius III had con- 
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ee, 


sented to the gaining of the indulgence for one day of the year, 
August 2, and how in the course of time other Popes had orally 
granted the indulgence for every day of the year but that no docu- 
ment had been given to that effect. Now Pope Benedict XV grants 
to all who have made a good confession and visit the chapel this 
indulgence as often as they make such visits and on any and all 


days of the year. This concession may not be extended to other 
churches which have at present or may be given in future that in- 
dulgence for the second of August. In order that the history of 
this explicit concession of the daily indulgence may never be lost, 
a note is to be added to the sixth lesson of the office of the Dedica- 
tion of the Portiuncula in the Roman-Seraphic Breviary. (Apos- 
tolic Letters, April 16, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 298.) 


Norm AccorDING TO WHICH THE HoLy SEE PROCEEDS IN THE 
APPROVAL OF RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS 


The Holy See published, in 1901, regulations according to which 
it intended to proceed in the approval of religious Congregations 
who wish to pass from the status of diocesan Congregations to 
that of Congregations of Papal Law. In that document an out- 
line was given of the rules and regulations which should be em- 
bodied in the Constitutions. There were two parts to the sketch 
of the Constitutions: the first part dealt with the nature of the 
Institute, the manner of reception and profession, the rule of life. 
The second part dealt with the government and structure of the 
Institute. 

Now the Holy See recasts the first part so as to adapt it better 
to the new Code, while the second part is omitted altogether in the 
new Normae. The S. Congregation says that it is unnecessary 
to have any norm about the matter of the second part of the old 
Normae, as there are sufficient rules in the Code concerning the 
government and structure of religious Congregations. While the 
new Normae are a little more specific and perhaps better arranged 
than the former ones, there are no important changes. (S. Con- 
gregation of the Religious, March 6, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIII, pages 312-319.) 

Rev. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 

















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
MarRIAGE CONTRACTED BotH BEFORE PRIEST AND MINISTER 


Question. A convert to the Church, and a minor, became engaged to a non- 
Catholic man. The marriage was announced to take place at the Protestant 
church on a certain date and arrangements were made accordingly. A week 
prior to the date of marriage, the girl approached a priest and asked him 
to perform the ceremony in the Catholic Church. The young man was quite 
agreeable to this arrangement and signed the conditions without demur. The 
parents of the girl were bitterly opposed to her conversion, would not recog- 
nize her to be a Catholic and only finally consented to her marriage in the 
Catholic Church on condition that the second ceremony in the Protestant church 
would not be altered. The young people believed the second ceremony to be 
meaningless and without any religious significance, yet they were not willing 
to oppose the parents, and the marriage would have been contracted outside 
the Church if the priest refused to assist. Subsequently the priest considering 
the exceptional circumstances of the case, thought he was justified in performing 
the ceremony, whilst impressing on the Catholic party that she was to assist 
passively, as far as that was possible, at the second marriage ceremony in the 
Protestant church. There was not sufficient time to refer the case to the 
Ordinary and it is doubtful if the priest could see the parties to rectify mat- 
ters after the ceremony in the Protestant church. 

Was the priest justified in performing the ceremony, and if not, did he err 


materially ? ANxIous, 


Answer. Complications like those mentioned in this case will 
arise in which it is difficult for the priest to know what to do in 
order to prevent greater evil. The good intention of the priest 
cannot be doubted, and yet, from the standpoint of Catholic prin- 
ciple the settlement of the case was not altogether correct. 

It is not clear from the case as submitted whether the priest 
obtained a dispensation from the Ordinary for this mixed marriage, 
nor is it stated whether the non-Catholic was baptized or at least 
commonly considered baptized. The impediment of mixed religion, 
1. e., between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic does not in- 
validate the marriage but forbids it to be contracted without a 
dispensation. Whether in urgent cases and under particular cir- 
cumstances a priest after getting the prescribed promises of the 
parties may marry them without obtaining the dispensation from 
the Ordinary, because the parties will not wait, depends a great 
deal on the circumstances of the case. According to the general 
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principles on the morality of actions, it seems there was sufficient 
reason in this case to marry the parties. 

If the non-Catholic was not baptized, the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult annuls the marriage. The Church is far more severe 
in those laws which invalidate an action than in merely prohibitive 
laws. No excuse is admitted in law as freeing a person from in- 

“validating laws, except such excuse is specifically mentioned in the 
law. Neither ignorance nor necessity nor any other excuse are 
admitted, as a rule. The famous casus perplexus provides only in 
a limited degree for the removal of marriage impediments. The 
Code treats of this case in Canon 1045. The priest can dispense 
from the impediments mentioned in Canon 1043 if they are occult, 
and where there is no time to refer the case to the Ordinary. The 
impediment of disparity of cult, or non-baptism of one party, could 
hardly ever be considered occult, and besides, the faculties for the 
casus perplexus are granted only for cases where the priest obtains 
knowledge of the impediment at the last moment when everything 
is ready for the marriage. 





Finally, as to those mixed marriages in which the parties want 


to go through the formalities of the marriage contract also before 
a non-Catholic minister, either before or after the marriage before 
the Catholic priest, Canon 1063 rules that if the pastor knows that 
they intend to do this, he should not assist at their marriage except 
for very serious reasons and after consulting the Ordinary. In the 
present case there was no time to consult the Ordinary and conse- 
quently the priest could hardly be blamed. Nevertheless, it is very 
repugnant to Catholic principle to have the marriage of any Catho- 
lic witnessed by a non-Catholic minister where there is no necessity 
for such action. In some countries this may be demanded by the 
laws of the State, wherefore also the Code refers to such condi- 
tions in Canon 1063 and excuses the parties from all blame where 
the law requires this in order that their marriage be considered 
legal before the State. 


ENTIRE Mass StiPpENDS DuE To Priest WuHo SAys THE Mass; 
LAWFUL EXCEPTIONS FROM THIS RULE 


Question. An assistant priest says a funeral Mass for which the pastor 
receives fifteen dollars, The assistant gets five dollars for the high Mass and 
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the pastor pays the organist one or two dollars and retains the balance for 
himself. Is there any rule of Canon Law to sanction such practice? 


Co-OPERATOR. 


Answer. The law of the Church was and is at present that the 
Mass stipend which a priest receives, whether it is the usual offer- 
ing or more than that, must be given to the priest who says the 
Mass. Exceptions, if they can be called such, exist and are men- 
tioned in the laws of the Code. 

(1) Ifa priest was offered a larger stipend than is usual and 
it is certain that this was done for personal reasons, therefore a 
donation rather than a stipend, the priest who cannot say the Mass 
himself fulfills his obligation by giving the priest who is to say the 
Mass the usual stipend and he may legitimately keep what is over 
and above. Note, however, that it must be certain that the excess 
was given as a personal donation. 

(2) In some churches (mostly in European countries) the 
foundation Masses in a church are part of the priest’s salary and 
the stipends are generally larger for these Masses than the usual 
stipends. If such a priest cannot say the Masses but has them said 


by another priest, he is obliged to give to that priest only the usual 
stipend. 


(3). Marriage and funeral Masses may be considered an ex- 
ception. As a rule, the offerings at these occasions are larger than 
the usual offerings for either low or high Mass. In most places 
in the United States the offering for a low Mass is one dollar and 
for a high Mass five dollars. What about the ten or fifteen dol- 
lars which are the usual offerings at marriage and funeral Masses? 
These offerings are considered Stole Fees and they belong by law 
to the pastor, as Canon 463 points out. That same Canon also 
rules that if the services are performed by other priests, the pastor: 
is nevertheless entitled to the Stole Fees, wherefore he acts accord- 
ing to law if he gives the priest who says the Mass the usual stipend 
for either low or high Mass. Canon 463 also rules that if the 
people give more than the usual tax for these parochial functions 
and specify that this is to go to the priest who has the services, the 
will of the people must be respected. But they cannot deprive the 
pastor of the right to the Stole Fees derived from the usual tax. 
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(4) The Holy See has also allowed the continuance of the cys. 
tom in some dioceses where assistant priests pay for their board 
which they get from the pastor by allowing the pastor in the case of 
high Masses to give to the assistants only the stipend for a low 
Mass, the pastor retaining the excess. The Holy See, however, 
warns that in such an arrangement care must be taken not to make 
the assistants pay more than what the board actually amounts to, 


OPENING INVOCATIONS OF LITANIES 


Question. In the July number of the Homiretic Anp Pastorat Review 
I read with much instruction your answer on the Invocations in Litanies. We 
all shall bless you if your efforts will bring about uniformity in these invoca- 
tions. My interest being aroused, I looked up several books of prayers and 
found these which—especially the one from the “Formulary’—need some ex- 
planation. 

(1) Formulary of Prayers,—Tertiary Franciscan Missionary Sisters (Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1912, with approval of two different dioceses for 1910 and 1912 
editions). 

The Litany of the Blessed Virgin Mary there reads as follows: 

Kyrie eleison. 


“ “ 


Christe eleison 


“ “cc 


Kyrie eleison 
“ “ 


Christe audi nos, etc. 
The Litany of Saints: 

Kyrie eleison 

Christe eleison 

Kyrie eleison 

Christe audi nos, etc. 


(2) In the “Manual of Prayer” (by order of the Council of Balt.) the 
Litany of the Saints and that of the Blessed Virgin have the invocations thus: 
Kyrie eleison 
Christe eleison 
Kyrie eleison 
Christe audi nos, etc. 


(3) What reason, may I ask, is given for omitting the fourth invocation 
(Christe eleison) which somehow seems to be the response to Kyrie eleison? 
N. B. 


Answer. The opening invocations of Litanies ought to conform, 
as we pointed out in the July number, to the official texts in the 
Roman books of sacred liturgy. The fourth invocation “Christe 
eleison” is not found in the official texts of these litanies. As to 
the reason, there is room for various explanations. It seems, how- 
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ever, that the first three invocations are addressed to the three 
Divine Persons asking them for mercy, then the Saviour who in- 
structed us that we should pray to the Father in His name is called 
upon to hear (audi) and to answer (exaudi) our prayers and 
present them to His Heavenly Father. After this, the litanies ap- 
proved for universal public use have again invocations to each of 
the three Divine Persons and one to the Blessed Trinity as such 
(Sancta Trinitas unus Deus), followed by invocations special to 
each litany. The Litany of the Dying (Jn recommendatione 
animae) makes an exception, for immediately after the three invo- 
cations to the three Divine Persons it starts with the invocation 
of the Saints beginning with the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The repetitions in the “Formulary” of the three initial invoca- 
tions in the litany of the Blessed Virgin is rather unusual. There 
is one case where in the official liturgy the litanies are “duplicated,” 
as it is called, namely when the Litany of All Saints is said in 
procession. In that case every invocation is repeated after the 
chanters. Otherwise they are not repeated. 





SisteRS CONFESSING REGULARLY OUTSIDE THEIR CONVENT 





Question. Owing to the fact that the ordinary confessor appointed by 
the bishop to hear the confessions of Sisters attached to a parish school has 
failed to attend to his duties, these Sisters have been availing themselves of 
the appointed times for confessions in the parish church, making their con- 
fession either to the pastor or the assistant pastor of the parish church. These 
Sisters are regular weekly penitents, and as a rule their confessions are merely 
so-called pious confessions, that is, a few slight imperfections or at most one 
or two venial sins are confessed, The question is whether in the case of these 
pious confessions made by the Sisters the absolution is valid or not, in view 
of the words of Canon 522. In other words, could a merely pious confession 
made under the above circumstances be said to be made by these Sisters “ 


in 
ordine ad suae conscientiae tranquillitatem?” 
PaROcHUS. 


Answer. The practice here mentioned is not according to the 
intention of the law of Canon 522, as far as one can judge the 
intention from the wording of the law, its history, and preceding 
legislation on this matter. The validity of the confessions is suffi- 
ciently safeguarded by the fact that the jurisdiction which the 
priest receives from the Ordinary of the diocese extends over all 
the faithful and the religious. If this does not seem altogether 
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satisfactory in reference to the Sisters’ confessions, it may be noted 
that canonists generally do not consider the clause of Canon 529 


“ad conscientiae suae tranquillitatem’” as a necessary condition for 
the validity of the confession, but rather as indicating the motiye 
which prompted the legislator to make this law in favor of Sisters, 
In fact, canonists point out that the Holy See cannot be supposed 
to have made this clause a condition affecting the validity of the 
Sacrament of Penance, for it would make its validity depend too 
much on the subjective judgment of the penitent. This reason, 
while fairly good, is not altogether conclusive, for there are other 
subjective elements on the part of the penitent which may render 
the Sacrament either valid or invalid. .The very disposition of the 
penitent for valid absolution, sorrow for sin, accusation, etc., are 
subjective. But this much may be said, that the Holy See would 
hardly intend to tie up the favor it wished to concede with an 
essential condition which would make the penitent afraid to avail 
herself of the concession. 


From other Canons on the ordinary and extraordinary confessor 
it is evident that the Holy See wishes the Sisters to go, as a rule, 
to the appointed confessor. In fact, all writers on progress in the 
spiritual life point out the usefulness, if not the necessity, of having 
a regular confessor or director who understands the penitent better 
after hearing the same repeatedly, and is in a position to direct her 
more efficaciously in the ways of Christian perfection. 


PASTOR OR ASSISTANTS APPOINTED AS CONFESSORS FOR THE 
SISTERS OF THEIR Own ParisH 


Question. Is it forbidden by the Code that the pastor or one of the assist- 
ants is the ordinary confessor of the Sisters who teach school in their parish? 


A PAstor. 

Answer. The Code has only the prohibition that a priest who 
has jurisdiction in the external forum over the Sisters is not to be 
appointed confessor of the Sisters (Cf. Canon 524). If one takes 
the words of the Code “jurisdiction in the external forum” in their 
strict sense, even the pastor can be said to have no such jurisdiction 
over the Sisters teaching in his school. Practically, however, the 
pastor has charge over the Sisters who teach, and he has the right 
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| === 
to give them orders concerning their duty as teachers. For this 
reason it is not advisable that the pastor be confessor to the Sisters, 
for at times they might mention defects as to their duty in school 
and other affairs of that kind which have also been, or might be- 
come, matters of discussion outside of confession. The embarrass- 
ment is evident. Though these reasons do not apply to the assist- 
ants in the same degree, still even in reference to them it may be 
embarrassing to the Sisters to go to confession to them. 

In some parishes, however, it is practically impossible to have 
another priest as ordinary confessor. When a parish is far away 
from every other parish, or, though the distance be not so great, 
on account of want of travelling facilities between the two parishes 
it is not easily accessible, a priest could not be expected to go to 
such a parish every week or even every two weeks and besides, 
the travelling expenses which the Sister would have to pay might 
be considerable. In such a case an assistant, if there is any in the 
parish, should be their confessor rather than the pastor, for the 
reason explained above. 


Canon Law IN Our SEMINARIES 


Question. Is there really any need of a Canon Law professor in the semi- 

nary and if so, how should the course of Canon Law be outlined? 
ProFessor Juris CANONICI. 

Answer. Rev. Dr. Walsh, of the Boston Seminary has outlined 
a three years’ course of the study of Canon Law in a paper read 
at the Catholic Educational Convention, Seminary Section, held at 
New York in 1920. First year: Jus Publicum and Fundamental 
Principles of Canon Law; Clerics in general, Laws on Seminaries, 
Ordination, Clerical Life; Roman Pontiff and Roman Curia. 
Second year: Bishops and the Diocesan Curia; Pastors and 
Assistants; Religious Societies, Confraternities and other lay- 
organizations. Third year: Sacraments and Sacramentals; Ec- 
‘ Clesiastical Trials; Offenses and Penalties. 


However, it is the sincere conviction of the writer of these lines 
that the Canon Law Professor has quite a superfluous professor- 
ship as long as our text books of Moral Theology remain as they 
are at present. Look at these text books and you will find a “Trac- 
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a 
tatus de legibus”’ touching on all the Canons of the Code dealing 
with this subject. Of the second book of the Code, “De Personig” 
our compendiums of Moral Theology consider all that is of jm. 
portance or interest in Canon Law under this heading. Go further 
and see how much Moral Theology takes from the third book of 
the Code “De Rebus,’ specifically about the Sacraments. Of the 
fifth book of the Code “De Delictis et Poenis’’ Moral Theology 
takes the censures and all that is of any interest in that book of 
the Code. There is left the fourth book of the Code “De Processj. 
bus” or Ecclesiastical Trials. This tract the ordinary student in 
the seminary does not need, except, perhaps, the part dealing with 
matrimonial cases as he may have to procure the papers and docu- 
ments necessary for the diocesan court. The manner of procedure 
against pastors to be removed from their parishes may be of some 
interest, but it is of little practical value. If a- pastor is to be re 
moved, he will be removed anyhow and the knowledge of Canon 
Law will avail him very little. There is hardly a man against 
whom there may not be found some reason for complaint and it is 
easy to press that reason under one of the causes given as sufficient 
for the removal of a pastor in the Code. 

From these few remarks it is quite apparent that the Canon 
Law Professor’s material for his classes is mainly a repetition of 
what the student is getting in Moral Theology. While for students 
who take a post graduate course the study of the same subjects 
from different points of view, that of the moral theologian and 
that of the canonist, may be helpful, it is often detrimental to the 
student in the seminary in as much as it confuses him. 

Moral Theology would have enough work for the course of 
three or four years without taking in the Canon Law, but as long 
as we have no text books of exclusively Moral Theology but rather 
a compound of Moral Theology and Canon Law, it is not very 
useful, to say the least, to have a professor of Canon Law, unless 


the two professors agree among themselves what to teach in theif 
respective branches. 





Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


















finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of October 

SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. Bebe Jarrett, O.P. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
EXTREME UNCTION 


(1) The pathos of the picture in today’s Gospel is almost with- 
out parallel. Here is a father whose son is sick to death, so that 
for his recovery there seems to be no human remedy. The father 
tears himself away from that death-bed, though he realizes that 
this may be the last glimpse he is to have of his boy in life, and 
sets off to see this Wonder-Worker in virtue of an astounding 
faith, all the more to be wondered at since he was quite possibly 
not even a Jew but a Roman and a pagan. He leaves his dying 
boy in Capharnaum and goes off to meet Jesus and puts his request 
to Him. Our Lord answers him indirectly by insisting that here 
is some one who has faith merely in proportion to external mani- 
festations of miraculous power; he has heard of the Wonderful 
Miracle-Worker and he has come to secure His magic services. 
The father’s answer is curiously to the point. He wastes no time 
arguing or explaining himself, puts up no defence, is incapable 
in his temper of mind of noticing anything at all, except that one 
thing which alone matters. As though he were to say that he had 
no time to bandy words with Our Lord and with faith still un- 
clouded, he very simply and naturally repeats his request: “Come 
down before that my son die.” Our Lord, having thus secured 
from the man a public repudiation of any merely hysterical belief, 
puts his faith to a yet further test by ordering the man back and . 
telling him that the boy is cured and that there is no need of any 
further delay or discussion. He will not Himself.go to Caphar- 
naum because He has already performed the miracle.. The good 
father never for a moment has any doubt about the matter, turns 
in to sleep and early next day sets out to see his child. Perfectly 
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unwavering from start to finish, he has believed that the Master 
could cure his little son, that there is no time to be wasted, that 
when he is told that the boy is healed, he has no alternative by 
to believe. With the possibility of finding his boy dead and with 
the chance of being jeered at for his pains and the remorse of hay- 
ing in a mad freak deserted his child at the end, he yet returns 
empty handed to face his city confident that his request has been 
already granted. A sturdy faith almost unique! 


(2) In memory of these scenes Our Lord has instituted the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction with an outward sign, the anoint- 
ing of the senses with consecrated oil, and the words spoken (“By 
this holy anointing and through His kindly mercy may God for- 
give you your sins committed through this sense of touch or hear- 
ing, etc.””), with an inward grace, namely, removal of the vestiges 
of sin, quietness of soul, and the restoration of bodily health. . 

As for its being instituted by Christ Our Lord ‘we have the 
famous passage from the Epistle of St. James, beginning “Is any 
man sick among you” showing it was carried out so soon and un . 
challenged, as could only have been possible because all knew it 
to be a legacy from Our Lord Himself. Now the conditions for 
this Sacrament are (i) that the patient should be in danger of 
death (ii) that this danger should arise from sickness or old age 
or the imminence of some grave operation, (iii) that the patient 
should be baptized and in possession of his reason, (iv) that the 
patient should be in a state of grace, (v) that he should give some 
sign of his desire to receive it. 

It is, therefore, eminently desirable that the sick person should 
not be deprived of the graces of this Sacrament till too late. The 
priest should be informed long before loss of consciousness has in- 
tervened, for the prayers are of such wonderful beauty and are 
addressed not so much to the bystanders as to the poor sufferer 
himself. You need have no fear lest the patient will be disturbed 
by the priest’s coming. Leave that to the priest’s own experience. 
He has probably consoled so many and has witnessed so many 
healed by the miracle of this Sacrament, that he can be safely left 
to break the news and the meaning of it himself to the sick person. 
It is only very rarely, despite every surmise, where people are actu- 
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ally frightened and made worse by knowing what they are to re- 
ceive. After all, the Sacrament is intended almost as much for 
the bodies as for the souls of the sick children of God. 

(3) To prepare for the priest’s coming, there should be placed 
by the side of the bed of the sick person a table covered with a linen 
cloth, and on it a crucifix, two candles, and a wineglassfull of plain 
water. There should also be a vessel or bottle of holy water which 
can be used for sprinkling; if a vessel or bowl is provided, a 
sprinkler in the shape of a sprig of tree or shrub should be laid 
alongside it. The priest should be met at the door, for presumably 
he will be bringing with him not only the Holy Oils, but also the 
Viaticum. Whoever receives the priest at the door should genu- 
flect, if the Blessed Sacrament is being brought, and then lead the 
way, with a lighted candle. Confession will probably precede the 
ceremony, and during this, of course, all present should leave the © 
room. After the priest has gone, those who stay with the dying man 
should out of their charity have prayers ready to say, the favorite 
prayers of the sick person if possible, at frequent intervals but not 
for long together, lest the sick man should tire of them. He needs 
all his strength. Ejaculatory prayers, the simple old fashioned 
prayers, invocations from the litany of the Holy Name or Our Lady 
are nearly always welcomed. The Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
it should be remembered, cannot be given twice in the same illness, 
unless after a real separate relapse. If the sick person dies, his 
hands should be crossed on his breast before they stiffen and a 
crucifix should be placed in them. Before arranging for the funeral 
consult the priest first, then the undertaker, as to the most con- 
venient time. Note finally, that now by the new Code of Canon 
Law, Holy Communion can be received by those who are ill in bed 
once or twice a week after refreshment has been taken in the form 
of liquid if (a) the sick person has been ill a month, (b) there is 
no certain hope of immediate recovery, (c) the confessor so advises. 

































TwENTy-First SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“ForcivE Us Our Trespasses AS WE 
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(1) The parable of the two debtors seems too fantastic for 
reality yet remains a perpetual reminder of what is too often our 
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normal attitude to life. We imagine that no one could quite be 
as evil-minded as the forgiven debtor, and find, to our shame, that 
it is of ourselves that the tale is told. Notice that the first debtor 
owes his king ten thousand talents, which is a sum of money go 
gigantic as to be equivalent in our money to somewhere near fiye 
million dollars. He could only have got into so large a debt by keep- 
ing for his own use tribute intended for the king. He could not 
‘ really have borrowed it. Yet when the demand is made for 
its return, he promises repayment, a promise impossible of fulfil- 
ment. No man could ever in his senses expect to be believed when 
he undertakes to repay so much money, if he is for this once set 
free. Even so, however, the merciful lord, “moved with pity, let 
him go and forgave the whole debt.’’ Of course, there was not 
much good doing anything else than forgive the whole debt, if the 
man was to be set free, for the debt was, as we have said, too 
immeasurably great for it ever to be within the servant’s power 
to make good the loss to his lord. But this servant, leaving the 
presence chamber finds a fellow ‘servant who owes him but one 
hundred pence, quite a reasonable sum, though, of course, by no 
means a small one; this sum he promptly demands and threatens 
the rigors of the law till payment is made, and when it cannot be 
made, actually, despite every appeal, couched, too, in language 
identical with his own, but lately used to his lord, cast him into 
prison till the debt is paid. Notice, therefore, (a) the first servant 
owes a debt he cannot repay, promises repayment, and is forgiven, 
and (b) the second servant owes a debt he could in time (and does) 
repay, promises repayment if left in peace at home, and is cast into 
prison and the home destroyed. It is only reasonable, therefore, 
that the story concludes with the swift punishment of the wicked 
servant and his just punishment “until he paid all the debt,” an 
ominous date for repayment of five million dollars, that seems im- 
possible even in eternity. 

(2) Does this sound too fantastic for reality, overdrawn, too 
highly colored? “So also shall My Heavenly Father do to you, 
if you forgive not every one his brother from your hearts.” Our 
Lord thought it could be paralleled in life even amongst His dis- 
ciples and apostles who had already been with Him close upon 
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three years. Let us look to our own lives for we shall see the 
story re-enacted, and what is more important discover the great 
Christian principle by which our lives should be lived. About us, 





then, is the parable told. Of course God is the great King and 
we are all His servants. Well, when He begins to take His account 
what shall He find that we owe Him? Everything. He created 
‘us, redeemed us, sanctified us. All that we have and are is His by 
that triple bond. How much have we repaid Him? Precious 
little. But we have gone to our confessions time and again and 
made all sorts of promises of what valiant things we are going 
to do, our marvellous resolutions that would edify the angels of 
God if they could only be got to believe in them. Well, how does 
the King treat us? Nay, call Him by His real name, how does 
Love treat us? “Love hopeth all things, believeth all things.” 
And so the immeasurable debt beyond all repayment is forgiven, 
and we go out from the Presence Chamber of Love cleansed and 
free. Just outside its door is our fellow servant, who owes us 
something. He has been unjust or impatient or spiteful, has ill- 
treated us in some way, been disobedient, forgetful, ill-mannered : 
what is our attitude? We are hurt and impatient, keep our ran- 
cor against him, and even if we don’t actually plot revenge are in 
the state of mind that knows not perfect forgiveness. Yet contrast 
his duty to us and our duty to God. We owed God more than we 
could repay. We promised blindly to repay everything. We were 
forgiven. Now our fellow servant owes us very little and it is 
really in his power more or less to set right the mischief he has 
done. Yet we have no compassion and no forgiveness. We are 
censorious, insist on his shortcomings which are real, gossip about 
his behavior, taunt him with his failures, count up his falls. Is it 
to be wondered at that the Lord is angry with us unless we for- 
give every one his brother from our hearts? and threatens us with 
the proper punishment till our debt is itself repaid? 


(3) Note then the principle of Christian forgiveness. We are 
never to measure our forgiveness of the injuries of others by the 
amount of their trespass against us. That is no fair standard of 
judgment. But if we wish to arrive at a workable principle, we 
can only arrive at this, that we are to measure the forgiveness we 
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are to give to others by the forgiveness we have received from God. 
How has God forgiven me? Absolutely and beyond desert because 
I owed Him everything. - How then must I forgive others? Abgo. 
lutely and beyond desert. Oh, but they have done me immeasyp. 
able injury; and I am not sure whether if I forgive them they won't 
repeat their act. Is there not a point beyond which forgiveness of 
others becomes weakness and a crime? I certainly hope not, for 
I want always to be able to be forgiven by God. “Shall I forgive 
my neighbor seven times a day”? asks poor impetuous St. Peter, 
aghast at the splendor of charity demanded of him. “Nay, seventy 
times seven” was the answer, namely, as often and as fully as God 
has forgiven you. So the principle works in a double fashion, 
(i) I forgive as I have been forgiven: (ii) because I forgive, 
I shall be forgiven myself. Hence, then, Our Lord puts on our 
lips that solemn and terrible sentence, that His Heavenly Father 
should measure justly His forgiveness of us by the measure of our 
forgiveness of others, a daring request which sets against us a very 
fierce judgment unless we forgive every one his brother from our 
hearts. 


TWENTy-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FourtH COMMANDMENT 


(1) Once more the plotting of the Pharisees foiled, and a very 
clever plot, too, for they consulted together over it and sent the 
Herodians with their own disciples to Our Lord, because they felt 
sure that to one or other He must give offence, or else incriminate 
Himself with the political power of Rome. The Pharisees them- 
selves denied that the Roman rule was legitimate. They looked upon 
that Empire as holding them down by mere force:and as merely 
a conquering tyrant in possession whom they were to outwit and 
fight by every means in their power. Further, they wished to set 
up some King of the Judean stock and of the house of David. For 
them, therefore, Czesar was an unlawful ruler. For the Herodians, 
however, the Romans were a de facto Government, who had 
secured their possession by mere force, but it was a force admitted 
actually by the people, acquiesced in at least vaguely. Moreover, 
though Pilate was Governor of Judea, yet Herod was acknowl _ 
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by the Emperor as King, and to that extent, therefore, the 
Jewish people had no need to revolt for their essential polity was 
admitted, a king of their own race. Consequently, it might appear 
that whatever Our Lord said in answer to their question, would be 
bound to prejudice Him in the eyes of one or other of these three 
parties. If He admitted the right of Cesar to tribute, He antago- 
nized at once the Pharisees and the nationalists among the people. 
If he denounced the tribute, then He put Himself against the civil 
government of Rome and would at once be hailed off and accused 
to Pilate as a conspirator by the Herodians. Even if He suggested 
that the tribute should be paid to Herod as the real ruler of the 
Jews, He would have had against Him both the Pharisees and the 
Romans. A deeply laid scheme intended to compromise Him with 
two out of the three parties that politically divided the people of 
Judea. Moreover, they did this with very great skill by appealing 
to His own and boasted fearlessness, and in that way endeavored 
to prevent Him getting out of the difficulty by an evasion. They 
themselves must often have been driven to some subterfuge to 
escape too outward an expression of rebellion and they were anxious 
that their own method of escape should, therefore, be denied Him. 
His answer was dramatic. The demand to see the coin. The 
question as to whose image and legend was engraved thereon. The 
tense silence as He waited. The swift and clear answer. 

(2) Now the answer of Our Lord applied not merely to the 
Jews but was a definite principle for all time, for Our Lord spoke 
always with the knowledge that the future of mankind waited 
breathlessly for His answer. God as well as Man, He had His 
eye on the generations yet unborn, and though He shaped a retort 
He actually defined a doctrine, that in due obedience to constituted 
authority we are rendering our due also to God. He could not 
mean that there were two spheres of influence mutually exclusive, 
Cesar’s and God’s, and that to each belonged within that sphere 
undivided allegiance, for if God is God there can be no possible 
sphere whence He can be legitimately excluded. What He taught 
really was that by rendering to Cesar what was his due we would 
be at the same time rendering to God a religious duty, 1. e., in all 
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obedience to properly constituted authority we are rendering sep 
vice to God. 


(3) In the Old Law all this is summed up in the Fourth Com. 
mandment. We are constituted in life under several authorities 
chiefly amongst which may be noted (i) Parents, under which are 
included those other groups who stand to us in place of parents 
or are set over us by them, guardians, elder brothers, school mas. 
ter and mistresses. To these as long as we are children, we owe 
obedience. Once we are “on our own” (e. g., in the choice of our 
form of life, our marriage, etc.) we owe it no longer: but all our 
lives we owe reverence and respect, listening to their advice and 
to their warnings always with respectful silence. Parents owe also 
to their children certain definite duties, (a) material in the sense 
of seeing to their physical support, and preparing themselves 
soberly for the production of children and their health before birth, 
(b) moral by providing for their thorough instruction in the faith 
and by correcting their growing development of character, (c) in- 
tellectual by taking care that such education as they can afford or 
provide is set before their children. Moreover, since parenthood 
comes to people already experienced in life and its responsibilities, 
a far more careful discharge of their duties is expected from them 
than would be expected of children in theirs. Parents will be more 
strictly judged as to the way they have discharged their duties than 
children will be as to theirs. (ii) The State, and here again are 
included the lesser officials, the smaller regulations as well as the 
greater ones. The State owes me protection, freedom, opportunity 
to put to the fullest extent the talents God gave me; settled gov- 
ernment, just laws, moral support. In turn I owe it loyalty and 
due service, obedience to its just laws, to its authorized taxes, to 
the various regulations judged necessary for the common comfort 
and freedom of my neighbor, to its officials greater and lesser. 
Rebellion and treason are crimes against God as well as against 
Cesar, if they are real rebellion. Loyalty is not a mere emotion. 
It is a religious command. (iii) My employer in my trade or my 
professional chief. I owe him again loyalty and obedience in return 
for the obligations whereby he is bound to me. It is always a 
mutual bond. I have to consider those who are constituted under 
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me, see that I carefully and thoroughly carry out my obligations 
to them and expect from them also a corresponding obedience and 
respect. There is no note of servility in this; but a mere common 
obligation of faith. (iv) The Church claims -certain obedience 
from me on the same grounds, but a reciprocal obligation. My 
parish priest, my Bishop have a right to my obedience, and I a 
corresponding right to their care and to the faithful discharge of 
their duties to me. If in any of these four cases, the party owing 
me obligations fails to observe them, generally speaking, I on my 
side am equally set free. 





TweEnty-lT HIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


VENERATION OF SAINTS AND RELICS 


(1) A double miracle! The girl is raised from the dead, and 
on the way, as though almost by accident, the woman is cured of 
her issue of blood. In the first case we have His hand that touched 
her, and His voice that called her. In the other the mere hem of 
His garment works the wonder and sets her free. Often, indeed, 
in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles we have wonders 
performed not only by the personal presence, but by the mere exter- 
nal belongings of Our Lord and His saints. The cloths dipped in 
the blood of St. Stephen, the shadow of St. Peter, the hem of the 
garment of Christ, the clay mingled of earth and His spittle, the 
waters of the Pool of Probatica, are all but several instances of 
the same thing, namely, the use by God of external things in order 
to accomplish an internal or external effect. Of course the very 
philosophy of the Incarnation means this, too, for there we have 
God made Man, taking human flesh, becoming evident to the 
senses. From that moment, no man can dare speak of mere mate- 
rial creation as “common or unclean.” The Incarnation, indeed, 
as St. Peter saw in vision on the house top of Simon the Tanner 
reversed all the regulations of the Old Law and sanctified what 
hitherto could be lawfully considered as contrary to the regulations 
of God. “Nothing common or unclean.” That is, one might say, 
the tremendous result of Christ’s coming, the exorcism of all mat- 
ter, the conferring of the freedom of the heavenly city on every 
living creature, for after all, it is not very different if the miracles 
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of Our Lord are worked by means of His sacred humanity or of 
His garments or of His saints, all these are the mere vesture of 
God. It is true, of course, that His flesh and blood were uniteg 
to Him in a substantial union, whereas His garments could be dis. 
carded at any time, true that His saints were capable of error, of 
mistake, of sin and not only capable of these things but all of them 
actually sinners. All this is true, yet none the less from the Divine 
standpoint God was united to all these things. They were the 
sacramental veils that hid and revealed His presence, the curtains 
that stirred in the wind of His approach, the moving tapestry that 
told of an open door behind and Him at hand. 





(2) The first notion then that has to be seized in understanding 
the attitude of the Catholic Church to saints and relics is what may 
be called the sacramental view of life. We view all creation to 
start with as filled with the presence of its Maker. We begin by 
believing that His image and likeness is reflected in man, and, in- 
deed, less adequately, in everything that He has made. Whatever 
you do is, unconsciously to yourself, stamped with your character- 
istics, impetuous, slipshod, thorough, detailed, leisurely, as the 
style of an artist is betrayed in his pictures, of a musician in his 
scores and melodies, of a writer in his phrases and ideas. Char- 
acter will out, man’s and God’s. Consequently, we find that the 
whole world is redolent of God, “garrulous of God” says Francis 
Thompson. For that reason we ought to hold in respect every 
single thing. It has a divine origin, is (in St. Paul’s phrase) His 
workmanship. Furthermore, though we respect everything God 
has made, we respect these things in a varying degree, namely, in 
exact proportion to the evidence of His genius, greatness, beauty — 
in them. Take the parallel of an artist. We take care of every- 
thing we can find that he has left, his full dress pictures, his lesser 
efforts, his studies, even—if we have them—his childish pencillings. 
Now we respect all these and build giant museums and galleries to 
hold them, but the lesser things are naturally less respected than the 
greater. We have not sufficient room to display all our treasures, 
so we exhibit the finished works, those in which his characteristics 
are best displayed, his peculiar genius apparent. They are all his 
handiwork, but somehow we feel that there is more of him in some 


x 
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of them than in others, more of him shown and more of him really 
present. Nor is this a mere figure of speech for we yield it that 
labor is a title to possession, for at the end something of ourselves 
passes into our handiwork. It is us. 


(3) Now take that all as true of God as the Master Craftsman 
of the world and you have very simply set out for you the Catholic 
doctrine of the veneration due to saints, relics, etc. First of all 
veneration is due to everything that God has made, every man, 
woman, and child is “His workmanship” and has a right to our 
respect. Even inanimate creation, the very dust, is the handiwork 
of God, one of His lesser efforts, a mere study, a childish pencilling, 
if we may use these mere analogous phrases without offence. To 
everything of His, reverence: but to some things more reverence 
than to others. To which greater reverence? Well, to those things 
in which His genius is most apparent, into which more of Himself 
has passed. What is His genius? Truth, Goodness, and Beauty 
absolute. Therefore, to all those beings and things in which His 
truth and goodness and beauty are most apparent, we owe especial 
reverence and veneration. Is there anything here that can be gain- 
said? But where lies most apparent His truth and goodness and 
beauty? In the saints, for that is precisely what we mean by a 
saint, some one in whom the immense impress of God’s character 
has made its mark. We pay reverence to the saints because in 
them burns more brightly than in others, the light of God; and we 
pay reverence even to their relics, for though now these are mere 
dead things, yet once they felt the touch of life, and that life for 
them was God. There are some people to whom devotion to relics 
is more instinctive than to others. There are some to whom one 
saint means a great deal, and to whom another means nothing at 
all. There are some who criticize very severely the stories of the 
saints or the authenticity of their relics. These are all mere mat- 
ters of detail which have nothing to do with faith. The Church 
only bids us speak and treat with reverence holy persons and 
things, for in them shone visibly the flame of God. Is the relic 
but of the dead? Yes, but once it housed the Indwelling Spirit: 
“Behold the place where they laid Him!” Shall we reverence a 
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mere creature? “Because you did it to the least of My brethren, 
you did it to Me.” 





TWENTy-FourTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FATHER ALMIGHTY, CREATOR OF HEAVEN AND Earty 


(1) Of course they wondered “what manner of man was this 
for the winds and the sea obeyed Him.” You see it is rather 
strange, isn’t it, for winds and sea to obey man? It is all very 
well to answer that man has perpetually, right through all his eyo. 
lution upwards—if the scientific hypothesis is really true—brought 
under his subjection the elements about him. He has tamed the 
winds to drive his mill; he has brought it to urge his sailing ships 
whichever way he will. The sea he has dared upon and made its 
restlessness, its ebb and flow, suit his needs. He has made it fetch 
and carry for him, has made it by means of groins and break- 
waters strengthen and build up the shore. Even the very air about 
him has now become part of his kingdom, does his bidding, is no 
longer the symbol of emptiness but the greatest highway of all. It 
is, we repeat, all very well to say that the elements have been taught 
to obey man, only it is not true, for man has never been able to 
conquer nature or make her obey him or force her into any of his 
own ways. He is not powerful enough for that. He is not really 
powerful at all; but he is clever, and that is precisely how he man- 
ages to get along so well. He finds out more and more of her laws, 
and exactly, and only because he follows those laws, and just in 
proportion to his following of them, does he succeed in making 
use of nature. He never rules her or even guides her. He only 
painfully discovers how to adapt himself to her winds and waves 
and the strange powers of propulsion and the law of gravity. No, 
he is never her ruler. No wonder the Apostles were astonished: 
“A man, and the winds and sea obey?” 

(2) The answer was simple enough really, because the Man was 
God, the Son of God, for God means even in its simplest signifi- 
cance, strength. God is strength and there is none other strength 
than His. That is the whole witness of the Old Testament in 
psalm and prophecy, in the books of history, in the stories of pathos 
like Ruth, of adventure like Tobias, of perplexity like Job. The 
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New Testament- adds naturally its chorus to this full chant. 
Everywhere we are shown that behind all activity, behind the sin- 
jster figure of death, behind the disfigurements of disease, behind 
sin and laughter and friendship, and the charm of little children, 
is the amazing, the sole power of God. God theri is the only really 
active force in the world in the sense that nothing lives or moves 
save in virtue of a power outside it and not native to it. But though 
in this way we are forced by faith to make God as such responsi- 
ble for all that happens (responsible because all springs at least 
from His permissive will), we profess in the Creed to regard 
power as in some especial way proper to the Father; for He is the 
Principle whence is begotten the Son and proceedeth the Spirit, 
not, of course, that He is their cause or has power over them, but 
because in that inner life of the Blessed Three we see that in some 
fashion power best represents the precise personality of the Father, 
wisdom that of the Son, and love that of the Spirit. 

(3) We apply that also to the Father in His external deal- 
ings with the world. We speak of the work of the Son in the 
Redemption of the world, the work of the Spirit in its Sanctifica- 
tion, the work of the Father, therefore, in‘its Creation. Nothing, 
we have said, lives or moves save by virtue of a power not native 
to it, for we are otherwise confronted by the philosophical problem 
of accounting for the first beginnings of anything. For anything 
to be in action, it must first exist; existence is indeed the first action 
of anything. The first thing it does is to exist; but this doing can- 
not be its “own doing,” for else it would have been before it was. 
Tangled as this sounds, it is simple enough in thought. The world, 
however it began, had a beginning—However it began! For 
after many thousand years of speculation and close analysis, of 
tradition, of legend, the scientist cannot absolutely make up his 
mind for very long on any theory as accountable. The scientist of 
yesterday laughed at the rude guesses of his predecessor of the day 
before: the scientist of today laughs at both. Will the scientist of 
tomorrow be any kinder to his forebear, or at least any more 
docile? Anyway, speculation can be left to contemporary science 
as Moses speculated in the scientific theories of his generation and 
told the tale that this generation taught. The days, the order of cre- 
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ation, who has yet made these things clear? The Mosaic account 
is true in all its dogmatic utterances, is safeguarded in all that jt 
means to teach. What does it mean to teach? Certainly above 
all else this: ‘In the beginning God created heaven and the earth,” 
However the world began, God certainly began it, out of nothing 
by His Word. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
: (First Sunday in October) 


Mary, Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, Pray for Us 
By the Rev. M. L. Smit 


Synopsis: Origin of the Rosary. Not merely intended for those unable to 
read, but for all pious Christians, learned and non-learned alike. The Rosary, 
a summary of the Apostles’ Creed. The fruits of this devotion. 


Time was, and that not many years ago, when many labored un- 
der the impression that “The Beads” as a form of devotion, came 
into use through what might be called a human necessity. Books 
there were, instructive and devotional; but before the printed page 
appeared and even long after the time of Gutenberg, they were 
the treasured possessions of the favored few; while fewer still 
could make practical use of them. In the Cloister, the patient Scribe 
preserved for the world the edifying and soul satisfying thoughts 
of minds inspired and minds by faith illumined. To such even this 
our boasted twentieth century, for its progress and advancement 
in many lines is deeply indebted, though the debt, if not unwillingly, 
is too often grudgingly acknowledged. On the contrary it speaks 
pityingly of what it calls “The Middle Ages” and sneeringly of 
. those termed “The Dark Ages.” Dark they may have been ac- 
cording to the idea of the world as to what constitutes darkness 
and lightsomeness ; but bright they were in the flame of living faith. 
In all these ages, designate them as you will, the Church made 
ample provision for her children; instructing them in the tenets of 
their belief and leading them, by devotional prayers higher and 
higher up the mount of personal sanctity. 

Ever on the alert, nay always anxious to use any means suitable 
for the promotion of God’s honor and glory and the sanctification 
of man’s soul, she in gratitude accepted “The Beads”: which, she 
tells us in her official Breviary, St. Dominic received from the 
hands of the Blessed Mother, herself. With “The Beads’ she 
instituted the form of devotion called “The Rosary.” Hence we 
speak of the false impression that until lately prevailed: viz., that 
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the beads were to be the prayer book of those who were unable 
to read. This idea, happily, is not entertained today: for the beads 
she places not only in the hands of the lowly and uneducated, but 
bids those in highest station and those most deeply learned practice 
this form of devotion as a means of personal sanctification. 

To St. Dominic and his white clad children, notwithstanding a 
contention recently raised, we are indebted for the Rosary. Now, 
as saying “The Beads” forms an integral part of “The Rosary” 
what we say of one refers to the other, and, while many speak of 
the Rosary and Rosary Devotion, most people are satisfied in 
simply speaking of “my beads.” Whoso does not use the Rosary 
may indeed attain eternal life; but, to such a one I hesitate not 
to say “you are neglecting a means most efficacious of grace; not 
that grace comes from her in whose name this prayer is recited 
but that through her intercession it comes to us from Christ, Mary’s 
Son. As an intercessory prayer, where will you find anything 
equal to the Rosary? It is indeed not a special devotion but unites 
all devotions, as may be seen, when, as a prayer, it is analyzed; and 


as an instrument of power, it is surpassed only by the Rubrical 
Prayer of Holy Church for it is a complete profession of faith. 
Permit, then, the Rosary to speak for itself, and this it does when 
you “say your beads.” 


Facing yourself in the presence of God; you say that you are 
not only going to pray; but that you will pray “In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” With the 
“T believe,” you profess your faith in the most ancient symbol of 
the Church, in the meantime gazing upon the cross where love 
nailed Jesus, the victim of sin. You now say one Our Father and 
three Hail Marys, placing before your mind the Mystery of The 
Most Blessed Trinity, and this is followed by naming the Three 
Persons, calling upon the world to give “Glory to the Father, to 
the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” As the “Creed” unites us with 
the Apostolic age, the “Our Father” brings us to the Mount upon 
which Christ preached, and the “Hail Mary” leads us into the 
humble house at Nazareth, thence to the mountain home of 
Zachary and Elizabeth; in the first of which spoke the Angel, in 
the second the inspired mother of the Baptist. We then say a 
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Pater and ten Aves, called a “decade,” and when five decades have 
* been said, we have in the homely language of those to whom the 
beads have ever been a solace and a refuge “said the full of my 
beads” or one third part of the Rosary. 

In saying the decades, you call to mind different mysteries in the 
lives of Mary and her Son; mysteries that brought to her through 
Him, Joy, Sorrow and Glory, and that were shared alike by Mother 
and Son. Not only to Mary but to the world were brought tidings 
of joy, when Heaven’s Messenger told of the conception of the 
Redeemer, and when that message was confirmed by the response 
to grace of the Baptist in the womb of his mother, to be to the 
world made known in the birth in the stable, recognized by the law 
in the presentation in the Temple, and rekindled in the heart of the 
mother in the finding of the child after the three days’ loss, the 
five joyful mysteries. 

As Mary, however, understood the price her Son would pay for 
man’s redemption, “not gold and precious stones, but the Precious 
Blood of Jesus,” in saying “behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done to me according to Thy word,” she bowed humbly down 
in accepting the sorrows even as her soul magnified the Lord in 
exulting in the joys. 

Heartfelt anguish of the Mother, and grief of the Son, in this: 
anguish, mingled with His sufferings; in “The Agony in the Gar- 
den”; where the sorrow of soul unto death, caused the bloody 
sweat, and wrung from Him the cry “Father, if it be possible let 
this chalice pass” and where charity triumphed in the “not my will 
but Thine be done,” and in the acceptance of the chalice. Bound 
to the pillar, He is scourged, then as a mock king whose crown 
is of piercing thorns, He is saluted as “King of the Jews.” While 
the Scriptures say nothing of her participating in this suffering and 
this humiliation, in her revelations to St. Bridget Mary tells how 
the agony undergone by her Son was manifested to her and 
brought sorrow to her heart. Though silent as regards the 
mother’s actual presence in the Garden or in the yard of Pilate’s 
palace, it tells us that she met Him, bowed down under the heavy 
weight of His cross, on the way to Calvary, where she saw Him 
nailed to the cross, and stood at its foot, in agony for three mor- 
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tal hours, and breathed a sigh of human relief when death ended 
His sufferings. Now there stood by the foot of the Cross, Mary, 
his mother, says St. John. Thus we sympathize with the Son and 
the Mother in the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary. 

On Easter morn a flood of glory fills her soul when she is greeted 
by her risen Son, and this is intensified when from Olivet she be- 
holds Him, with the saints of old enter the gates of Heaven. Ten 
days after the Ascension, in the coming of the promised Paraclete, 
she glories in the consummation of the work of her Son; and that 
glory is enhanced when through the valley of the shadow she 
passes into the presence of her Son; for, while death separated 
body and soul, it was only that the debt of nature might be paid, 
and this satisfied, they were again united, and body and soul as- 
sumed into Heaven, where, for all eternity, she will reign as 
Heaven’s Queen. Thus we recall the glorious mysteries of the 
Rosary. Name, if you may, a book containing prayers more 
pleasing to God and more salutary, nay, more satisfactory for 
man. Holy men and women have poured forth their souls, burn- 
ing with love, in prayer, and their various prayers have been com- 
piled in books and so arranged as to be suitable to persons in every 
walk of life; but never did author or compiler intend, much less 
presume, that this or that book would take the place of the book 
of prayer given by the Blessed Mother to St. Dominic. Here we 
have the prayer taught by Christ; that fell from the lips of 
Heaven’s Messenger and came from the inspired heart of Eliza- 
beth; together with the Apostolic Symbol and the ancient doxology; 
all pronounced by the tongue while the heart rejoices and the soul 
sympathizes in the joys, the sorrows and the glories of Mother 
and Son. 

We wonder not, then, at the earnestness with which Holy 
Church commended the Rosary, enriching it with innumerable in- 
dulgences, nor at the avidity with which the faithful responded 
to this appeal; nor can any reasonable doubt be alleged regarding 
the pronounced answers to this form of prayer. 

The first answer was the victory over the Albigenses, and was 
both a material and a moral victory, the one being in the battle of 
Muret, in the South of France, 1213, and the other the practical 
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suppression of their teachings by St. Dominic and his followers, 
who succeeded in reconciling most of them with the Church. 
Denying the Divinity of Christ, they would rob the mother of her 
dignity ; hence she placed in the hands of Dominic the weapons by 
which they would be overcome, the Beads. To every student of 
history the battle of Lepanto is known, and all recognize that 
the victory on the Gulf of Corinth in Greece, on the first Sunday 
of October, 1571, resulted more from the force of prayer than 
through the courage and strength of the allied armies of Europe. 
The fate of Europe was held in abeyance, and though most rulers 
responded to the call to arms, Pope Pius V placed more confidence 
in the intercession of Mary than in the prowess of the military, 
hence called on all the faithful to storm Heaven by means of the 
beads. In consequence of the victory the same Pope named the 
first Sunday of October Rosary Sunday, and as such it has since 
been observed. Other victories have been attributed to the same 
source, especially a second over the Turks in Hungary in 1716. 
Scoffers may attribute the victories to other sources, but the fact 
remains that the Christian armies were powerless until Mary came 
to their assistance. f 

Many Popes, in special ways, showed their faith and confidence 
in this prayer, and finally Leo XII placed the feast among feasts 
of the first class, added to the Litany “Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary” and granting the toties quoties indulgence to those visiting 
a Church wherein the Rosary Confraternity is erected, made it the 
“Portiuncula” of the Rosary. 


Such “The Rosary,” the treasure of the Church, by the faithful 


beloved. To those who make “The Beads” their prayer book, an 
assurance of salvation. 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Law of Love 


By the Rev. Wit1am J. Latiou 


SYNOPSIS—1. The law of Christ the law of love. 
2. Modern substitutes for religion. 
3. Social service and charity. 
4. Love of enemies not necessarily affectionate friendship, 
5. Test of the sincerity of our forgiveness. 

The law of Christ is the law of love. Charity is the very corner 
stone of His teaching. When asked to name the great command- 
ment of the law, our Lord enunciated the two-fold law of charity, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole soul, with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole mind, this is the greatest and the 
first commandment. And the second is like to it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments depend the 
whole law and the prophets.” The golden rule of Christian con- 
duct is that of fraternal charity, “As you would that men should 
do unto you, do you also unto them in like manner” (Luke vi 31). 
The distinguishing mark of the disciple of Christ is his love for 
his fellow-men, “By this shall all men know that you are my dis- 
ciples, that you have love one for another.” The law of Christian 
charity is not restricted to the love of our neighbor who is friendly 
towards us but must extend even to our enemies. “You have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thy enemy, but I say to you, Love your enemies; do good to 
them that hate you; and pray for them that persecute and calum- 
niate you; . . . For if you love them that love you, what 
reward shall you have? Do not even the publicans this? And if 
you salute your brethren only, what do you more? Do not also - 
the heathens this? Be you therefore perfect as also your heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Matt. v: 43-48). The precept of fraternal 
charity in its superlative degree is illustrated by the parable of to- 
day’s Gospel with its unmistakable conclusion. ‘So also shall my 
heavenly Father do to you if you forgive not every one his brother 
from your hearts,” words which echo our Lord’s declaration on a 
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former occasion, “If you will not forgive men, neither will your 
Father forgive you your offenses” (Matt. vi: 15). 

The world is constantly offering substitutes for the law of 
Christ. Now it would substitute for religion an elaborate system 
of paternalistic legislation, and by civil laws it would legislate the 
nation into being honest and truthful and pure and sober and-in- 
dustrious. Again, it would make education the panacea, let popu- 
lar knowledge dispel popular ignorance and the evils of the social 
body will disappear. The president of one of our foremost uni- 
versities some years ago proposed as the religion of the future an 
ethical system without a Deity. The favorite substitute today is 
social service, the practical conclusion of the premise that it is deed 
and not creed that counts. All substitutes for religion agree in 
passing over the Christian commandment of the love of God and 
all agree in emphasizing the service of our neighbor. Like the 
heathens of whom St. Paul writes, they like not to have God in 
their knowledge, but they have retained as a remnant of the two- 
fold law of Christian love some regard for the neighbor without 
however the vivifying spirit of Christian charity. The care of 
others practiced by welfare workers whose social service is their 
only religion is humanitarian and philanthropic but not Christian 
charity. A belief in God and a performance of the works of 
mercy for the sake of pleasing God, seeing in the unfortunate our 
Lord Himself, who has identified Himself with the hungry and the 
thirsty, the sick and the naked, “Amen, I say to you, as long as you 
did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it unto me,” 


this is the alchemy which transforms mere social service into deeds * 


of Christian charity. 

The love of neighbor demanded a the law of Christian charity 
is of no less than heroic degree for it requires us to love not only 
our friends but even our enemies. Indeed the measure of our 
forgiveness of our enemies is the measure of our own forgiveness 
at the hands of God. “So also will my heavenly Father do to you 
if you forgive not every one his brother from your heart. The 
modern substitute for the religion of Christ as it fails in any recog- 
nition of God in the service of our neighbor so it stops short of 
the forgiveness of enemies. Social service, for instance, will 
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stretch forth the hand to the needy and care for his corporal needs 
in an efficient manner, but it has no concern for the forgiveness of 
enemies. It will look after the enemies of the social body by segre- 
gating the feeble-minded, by custody of the insane, by prevention 
of the spread of disease, but the forgiveness of personal enemies js 
no part of its system. The love of neighbor which is the distinguish- 
ing badge of the disciple of Christ must be love of neighbor inspired 
by love of God, and love of neighbor which extends even to our 
enemies. 

The forgiveness of injuries means a sincere pardon of the offense 
and of the offender, but it does not necessarily mean taking the 
latter into the intimacy of close friendship. As our love of others 
means a love of all in the brotherhood of Christ though we cannot 
feel for all the same degree of affection, so our love of our enemies 
may mean a heartfelt pardon of their offenses without also imply- 
ing sentiments of affection and esteem which we entertain for our 
friends. The love of our Saviour embraces all men yet there are 
degrees in His affection. He loved His Blessed Mother with all 
the love of a model son for the mother most admirable. He loved 
all of His disciples yet He loved John with so special a love that 
the latter could refer to himself as the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
Our Lord loved Mary and Martha and Lazarus, so that those who 
beheld Him weeping at the grave of Lazarus marked how He 
loved him. The love of enemies is illustrated by our Lord’s own 
conduct. Dying on Calvary, He prayed to the Heavenly Father 
for the executioners who had nailed Him to the cross, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Yet He did not 
entertain for these Roman soldiers the depth of affection which He 
felt for His mother, or for St. John, or for Lazarus. Our love of 
our enemies must mean our sincere forgiveness of their offenses, 
the absence of any desire of revenge, our wishing well to them, but 
not the sentiments of deep love which we feel only for those who 
are dearest to us. If we would fulfill the commandment which 
obliges us to love even our enemies, we may test the worth of our 
forgiveness by the sincerity with which we can pronounce the 
words which come every day into the most familiar of all our 
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prayers. “F orgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 





pass against us.” 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 
Civil and Religious Authority 
By the Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
“Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to God the things 


that are God’s.” (Matt. xxii: 21). 


SYNOPSIS— 
Introduction: The Gospel Episode. 
Twofold Exposition: 


I. Application to the case put to our Lord by the Pharisees. 
II, Application to our own times. Christ’s principle equally 
reproves worship of the State and contempt of au- 
thority. 
Introduction: The Gospel Episode 

I wish to call up before you, my dear brethren, that scene in the 
Life of our Blessed Lord during which He spoke the memorable 

words that I have just quoted for you. 


It was the Tuesday in what we now call Passion Week. Ten 
days yet remained before the awful day of His martyrdom, and 
already the shadows were closing in. Already it was plain that 
there was gathering over Him a storm-cloud of hatred whose 
bursting would mean His death. But that His destruction may be 
certain His enemies must pile up against Him charges that will be 
His doom; they must stir the hatred of the people and draw down 
the wrath of the powers that be. 


You know that in those days, and for many a year before, the 
country of the Jews was held down under the rule of the Romans. 
The pride of the Chosen People ill brooked the rule of these heathen 
foreigners: Israel still writhed under the iron heel. Moreover, was 
not Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, sole King in Israel? How could they 
own any other rule but His? 

This was the situation of which the Pharisees, our Lord’s most 
determined enemies, resolved to take full advantage in order to 
work the ruin of Him whom they hated. Accordingly that morn- 
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ing as He was teaching in the Temple they came to Him, came 
to Him with fawning smiles and words of flattery. “Master” 
their spokesman said, “Master, we know that thou art a speaker 
of truth, teaching in very truth the way of God, and that thou art 
no respecter of persons. And so we have come to thee to beg thee 
to solve our doubts and scruples by answering for us this difficult 
question: “Ought we to pay, taxes to Cesar the Roman Emperor, 
or ought we not?” 

Oh, folly of man thinking thus to outwit the All-wise! 

He saw their guile and was not deceived. But note the cunning 
of the question, note the wily trap they had laid for Him. If He 
answer No, then, as afterwards they would say at the final trial, 
He would be urging the people to revolt by forbidding them to pay 
taxes to the government. If He answer Yes, then He would seem 
to acknowledge as rightful the rule of the hated Roman and the 
people would throw Him over. To refuse an answer would be 
miserably to abandon His high claims as lawgiver of mankind, 
Surely now at long last He was entrapped and there could be no 


way of escape. So they waited triumphantly for His answer. 
But He merely said: “Why do you tempt me? Show me one 


bd 


of the coins with which you pay the tax.’”’ They brought Him one. 
He glanced at it a moment; then, holding it out towards them, 
He asked: “Whose head is this on the coin and whose name is in- 
the inscription?” ‘There could be but one answer and they gave it: 
“Ceesar’s.” 

We may well think that before He spoke again there was a 
moment’s pause. Then He said in His gentle, even voice in which 
was no trace of triumph: “Pay then to Cesar what is Czesar’s due 
and to God what is God’s.” That was all, but there was no more 
to be said. Silenced, defeated, they slunk from His presence. 

Twofold Exposition 

Now, my dear brethren, I would have you understand the full 
meaning of this answer for the days in which Christ made it and 
also its significance for our own. 

I. Meaning for the days of Christ: 

And first the wisdom, the divine skill (if we may so speak) of 
the answer lay in this that it furnished His questioners with a - 
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lofty general principle, but left to them the burden. of applying it. 
Nay more, He drew from their own lips an answer that made the 
application obvious. For, in the days of Christ’s sojourn on earth, 
it was acknowledged on every hand that any properly constituted 
government had its coinage, minted its own money. Further, it was 
universally acknowledged that to accept the currency thus established 
was to accept the government that had established it, and of course 
to accept a government is to accept its right to tax. Now for fifty 
years and more Roman rule in one form or another had prevailed 
in Judea, and with Roman rule went Roman currency and Roman 
taxation. The Jews, however reluctantly, were ruled by the estab- 
lished and stable government of Rome, and, as this question of 
Christ brought out, Roman money was current among them and 
used by them. These were facts and, while these facts held good, 
what was the meaning of asking the question whether taxes should 





be paid or not? 

Into the rights and wrongs of Roman rule in Judea Christ did 
not enter. He gave no permanent sanction to the rule of Cesar 
and his legions, He denied no rights of human liberty. His réle 
was to save men’s souls from the bondage of sin and death, not to 
release them from political subjection. 

II. Significance for our own days. 

But Christ our Lord rose high above the political situation of 
His time. His glance went up to Heaven and down the ages yet 
~ to be. 

Mankind must henceforth understand that on earth there are 
two powers, two authorities, one higher than the other because 
belonging to a higher order, but both legitimate, both willed by 
God, each independent in its proper sphere, namely the spiritual 
power and the temporal: religion and civil authority. 

Now, at the time Christ spoke, this truth that we are considering 
was not a truism but a startling novelty, alike for Roman and for 
Jew. For the Roman the head of the State was also head of reli- 
gion. He combined, as it were, in his person the offices of Emperor 
and of Pope. Nay, a time came when he himself was held to be 
divine and was worshipped with the worship due to God. For the 
Jew likewise it was unthinkable that there could be any ruler but 
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one, and that one ruler Jehovah, Lord of Hosts and King of Israay, 
The earthly rulers of the Chosen People could be but vicegerents _ 
of the God of Israel. And how could a heathen potentate be Jeho- 
vah’s representative? How could allegiance be due to such as he? 
Now against these ideas Christ our Lord laid down the universal] 
law that I have just put into words. On the one hand there exists 
on earth civil authority which, if legitimate, has its rights, and 
claims duties from its subjects, not only in virtue of its power, but 
in virtue of their conscience. Christians are bound in conscience, 
because in virtue of Christ’s command, to render it what is its due, 
whether that due be money, service, or obedience. That is one side 
of the law, “render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” The 
other is this—that obedience and service can be rendered only in 
so far as the rights of God are not infringed, or the rights of such 
spiritual authority as He has set up to represent Him upon earth, 


for, says Christ, men must “render to God the things that are 
God’s.” 





Did Christ then set up in the world two rival authorities, two 


rival claimants for the allegiance of Christians, viz., the State and 
that divine Society which represents in spiritual things the authority 
of God? By no means. Such was not Christ’s aim nor the inevit- 
able result of His teaching. When Christ founded upon earth the 
Kingdom of God He said that His kingdom was not of this world 
and therefore was no rival of any kingdom of the earth. Civil and 
religious authority then exist, but they are no rivals. Both are 
equally subordinate to God but move on different planes, act in 
different spheres. Each is sovereign and independent of the other 
in that which its authority covers. Neither can detract from or 
destroy the legitimate authority of the other without violating the 
law of God. 

Nor in the individual lives of Christians ought there be any ques- 
tion of rival claims, in’ other words any incompatibility between 
citizenship and conscience, between patriotism and religion. For 
in the first place the men who rule the State are bound by precisely 
the same laws of God as those whom they govern. How can they 
take it ill that their subjects should obey laws by which they them- 
selves are bound? Again the laws which the true Christian obeys 
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are the very laws which most conduce to make of him a good citi- 
zen in the fullest sense of the word. They teach him as a duty of 
conscience loyalty to the State. Nay, without certain of them civil 
society itself could not continue to exist. Such civil society as we 
have is kept from irremediable decay only by the shreds of natural 
law and of Christianity to which it yet clings. 

Now in our own times there exist two opposite tendencies 
equally rebuked by Christ in the words of my text—that of those 
who, through zeal for the powers that be, will not give to God His 
due or recognize any other law but that of the State, and that of 
those who refuse to the powers that be that to which they have a 
right sanctioned by Christ Himself; in other words the worship of 
the State and the denial of all authority. | 

Let me, as it were, stand aside for a moment and allow you to 
listen to those two great expounders of the Master’s teaching, the 
two pillars of the Kingdom of God, St. Peter and St. Paul. Thus 
writes St. Peter (1 Peter ii: 13-14) to the Christians of his day 
and to the Christians of all time: 

“Submit, for the sake of God, to every authority set up by man, 
whether it be to the Emperor as supreme ruler, or to provincial 
Governors as sent by him. . . . For it is God’s will that 
by so doing you should silence the ignorance of foolish men. Be 
free men, but do not make your freedom a pretext for evil doing, 

but be the servants of God. Honor all men. Love your fellow- 
Christians, fear God, honor the Emperor.” 

And now St. Paul (Rom. xiii: 1, 7): 

“Let every man be obedient to those that rule over him; for there 
is no authority but what comes from God, and all our present rulers 
hold their authority from God. Therefore the man who sets him- 
self against the authorities is resisting God’s appointment and will 
bring a judgment on himself. . . . For the authorities are 
God’s servants appointed for your good. . . . You are 
bound, therefore, to obey not only through fear of punishment, but 
also for the sake of “conscience.” 

You have no difficulty, my brethren, in grasping the full import 
of these clear words, and, were it needful, it would be easy to quote 
many other such. You see how they bear out Christ’s words and 
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rebuke both the tendencies of which I have spoken. All authority 
being from God is conferred within the limits of God’s own laws, 
Hence the folly and wickedness of the blind worship of a State 
that can do no wrong, and of human laws as though they could 
not be contrary to divine. On the other hand since, once more, 
civil authority is no less from God, than is religious, we see the 
un-Christian, not to say the unhuman wrongness of those who 
would cast off all-authority. 

You, my dear brethren, hold fast to the principles of the faith 
of Christ. They will prevent you from both extremes of wicked- 
ness and folly. You will render to Cesar the things that are 
Czesar’s and to God the things that are God’s. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Lowliness and Sincerity 


By the Rev. T. J. Actus, S. J. 


SYNOPSIS—A. (a) St. Paul’s insistence on lowliness of mind and sincerity of 


heart—parallelism with modern conditions: paganism, 
false Christianity: 
(b) Humility is truth and truthfulness 
—not a phantom make-believe 
—not a hypocritical expectation of undeserved praise 
—not a cringing obsequiousness 
B. (a) rst. Truth: the existence of God: our dependence on 
Him: creatures 
—testimony of creation: 
—testimony of conscience: 
(b) 2nd. Truth: sin in God’s world: personal sinfulness: 
helplessness: 
—testimony of conscience to sins worthy of 
death: 
—self-condemnation in judgments passed on 
others: 
(c) 3rd. Truth: the great mystery: membership in Christ: 
—the humiliation of Christ: 
—incorporation in Christ: the exchange: 
—union with Him: 
—flame of zeal: 


The opening words of the Epistle contain an aspect of humility 
which may easily escape notice. Be ye imitators of me, says the 
Apostle, and in the first Epistle to the Corinthians he adds, even as 
Tam of Christ. Accustomed as we are to hear the avowal of sin- 
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fulness of our great saints, the words of the Apostle seem strange 
to our ears. Yet, his words, like those of the lowly Maiden, the 

holy Mother of God, are full of depth and of truth, words uttered by 

the very impulse of the Holy Spirit dwelling within them. For 

humility is not a make-believe, some strange, imaginary phantom of 

oneself or of the things around us. Much less could Mary’s holy 

lowliness consist in anything but a deep sense of her indebtedness 

towards Her Creator and Lord and God and all, as she cried out 

of the very depth of her soul: behold all generations shall call me 

blessed, for He that is mighty hath done great things to me and 

holy is His name. Humility is nothing but the truth; the truth 

about oneself, the truth about all things—the truth in the mind and 

the truth in one’s actions: truth and truthfulness. He is but a 

hypocrite and a fool who tries to win undeserved praise by cunning 
self-accusations. Neither is he who abases himself to cringing obse- 
quiousness worthy of the dignity and name of man. Christ Our 
Lord called Satan, with all his satellites, a liar from the beginning, 
and a murderer: while He sets Himself as an example to all man- 
kind, “because I am meek and humble of heart.” Lowliness of 
mind and sincerity of heart, is the repeated cry of the Apostle of 
Christ to his converts from paganism. Lowliness of mind and sin- 
cerity of heart is also the need of our own pagan civilization after 
the wreckage of Luther’s gospel of pride and enthronement of self, 
as ultimate judge of all things. 

In truth the pagan philosophies of old had taxed their wisdom and 
ingenuity to the utmost; and the votaries of culture, in St. Paul’s 
time, had degenerated into novelty-mongers, striving to appease 
their audience by sheer rhetorical dexterity and sophistry. Wisdom 
of words, as St. Paul called it in opposition to the words of wisdom 
of Christ, the God-Man. Schools bred and multiplied, even as sects 
do in a modern Athens or Corinth, until each man set himself up as 
a teacher to himself. Individualism had reached its height—or 
depths of chaos and confusion: going about, says St. Paul, having 
no hope and without God in the world. To such the Apostle was 
continually urging the need of lowliness of mind and sincerity of 
heart—humility. 

And first, addressing himself to the pagans of all times, thou art 
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without excuse, O man, whosoever thou art, who holdest down the _ 
truth in iniquity; because the whole universe, thy very self, cries 
out in the depths of thine own conscience, the existence and the 
goodness and the power and the glory of Him who made thee. For 
that which may be known of God is manifest in thee, for God mani- 
fested it unto thee. For, from the creation of the world even until 
now, the finite, passing, changing creatures of sense make it quite 
plain to thy reason and to thy conscience that there is an all-power- 
ful, ever-existing, supreme God of glory and inaccessible majesty, 
Therefore art thou, O man, whosoever thou be, without excuse, for, 
knowing God, thou glorifiest Him not as God, neither dost thou 
give Him thanks, but becoming vain in thy reasonings, thy sense- 
less heart is darkened. Professing thyself to be wise, thou hast 
become a fool, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God, 
within thy very soul, for the likeness of an image of a mere creature 
—corruptible man and fourfooted beasts and creeping things— 
becoming the slave of the very things that God meant thee to mas- 
ter and rule over—shutting off divine light, to pride thyself in thine 
own wretchedness, in thine own darkness and thine own nothing- 
ness. 





Foolish indeed is the man who holds down the truth in iniquity. 
Foolish is he who opposes his vain reasonings to the incessant hymn 
of glory raised by every creature to the power and goodness and 
majesty and infinite glory of the all-holy God. A fool indeed is he 
who holds down the truth welling out of the very depth of his soul, 
crushing as it were the very nature that God has given him, stifling 
the first glimmer of light within him, stamping out mercilessly the 
very beginnings of life within his soul. Senseless and utterly fool- 
ish is that man who does not realise that every judgment he passes 
is but a condemnation of his self; priding himself in his self-suff- 
ciency, he would fain fill the yearnings and cravings of his soul with 
husks, which, to continue Our Lord’s parable, are not fit for swine! 
Foolish and without excuse, for the wrath of God is already mani- 
fest in such a one, in the depths of his heart and in his thoughts 
and in his actions: for God, even now, delivers such a one to his 
lusts, unto uncleanness, that he should dishonor his body by the 
vile passions which tear up that soul in the shame of that flesh! 
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Senseless and mad is he who kills his conscience, stifling its truth- 
fulness into everlasting darkness and horror: hell eternal! 

So this is humility, according to the teaching of the Apostle to 
pagans of all times: to recognize and acknowledge our own noth- 
ingness and absolute dependence on God, in Whom we are and 
move and have our being: and knowing Him, to pass our life in 
ceaseless gratitude and thanksgiving and contemplation of His 
most wonderful glory. There is sin however to reckon with. Not 
merely the flood of sinfulness and evil which threatens to swamp us 
and carry us away with itself, but our own personal sins and endless 
inconsistencies. Thou who pridest thyself, continues the Apostle, 
on thy reason, thou sinnest against thy very reason: thou art puffed 
up with thine excellence, and yet thou defilest that self-same excel- 
lence in bowing down to public opinion and, in thy craving for hu- 
man esteem and in thy slavery, to vile passions, torn and tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine. Thou that settest thyself up as 
judge, thou condemnest thyself, for not only thou commendest their 
iniquity but thou dost practice the self-same things worthy of death. 
Thou that thinkest thyself wise, thou proclaimest thyself a sinner 
and a fool in thine actions and in thy words, and in the inmost 
depths of thy conscience. A humiliating condition, indeed, is this; 
and therefore a powerful argument for lowliness of mind and for 
sincerity of heart; our inconsistency, and our hollowness—our utter 
helplessness even in our selfishness. No wonder that St. Paul, with 
all the saints of God, cries out of the depth of his inmost self his un- 
worthiness, protesting against all praise of himself, who is less than 
the least of the saints of God, nay the very chiefest among sinners! 


No wonder that God resisteth the proud, to lift up the humble: 

He hath shewed might in His arm: } 

He hath scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 

He hath put down the mighty from their throne, 

And hath exalted the humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things, 

And the rich He hath sent empty away, 
For He that is mighty hath done great things to me, echoes forth 
the humble Maiden, the most glorious of all the creatures of God, 
the Immaculate Mother of God Most High. And she finds noth- 


ing more reasonable, nothing more noble and more glorious than to 
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seek how these things announced to her are to come about; ang | 


knowing them, to bow in deepest submission and gratitude: pp ) 
it done unto me according to thy word. Blessed art Thou, Mary 
blessed among women. Yea, and all generations shall call me 


blessed—for, holy is His Name! 





Yet another reason is urged by St. Paul to excite in us lowlinegs. _ 
the lowliness and meekness of Christ—the great mystery, as he 
calls it, hidden from all eternity, foreseen and longed for by Serip. 
tures and Prophets, but now manifested, according to the com. 
mandment of God, and made known to all the nations of the earth | 
unto obedience of faith. Because the love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts, in that while we were yet sinners—His very 
enemies—God sent His only-begotten Son, Who being rich became 
poor for our sakes, that through His poverty we might become 
rich. For, being in the nature of God, He did not consider ita | 
thing to be seized at, namely, to receive the honor and glory due — 
to His Godhead, but divested Himself of all His rights to honor 
and glory taking the shape of man, our flesh made loathsome to 
God by its corruption and sin. He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross: He Who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth: Who when He was reviled, reviled not 
again: when He suffered, threatened not again, but committed him- | 
self to Him that judgeth rightly: He Who Himself bore our sins 
in His body, on the tree of the cross, by whose stripes we are healed. | 
Jesus, the eternal Son of God, came down from the bosom of His _ 
Father to become our brother and our chief, taking upon Himself 

our every sin, and all our weakness, to give us back our dignity and 
‘far more: His strength, His holiness, His very nature of God: 
to be members of Christ and of one another, children of God, heits 
of God, joint-heirs with Christ, partakers of the very nature of 
God. Surely we will glory in nothing save only in our infirmity 
which has called for such love from God: our life from henceforth 
will be nothing but what becomes children of such a Father, fel 
lows of such a Saviour, heirs of so glorious a kingdom, even God 
Himself. Our hearts wili burn with that fire which consumed the 
soul of Paul, torn betwixt two, his exceeding longing to be fused 
with Christ and his yearning that all men should give birth to 
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Christ in their hearts and in every action of their lives. And then 
we, too, please God, shall be able to say: I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith: for by the 
grace of God I am‘what I am, yet not I but the grace of God with 
me; and, dear Lord, thy grace in me has not been void. Come, 
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Lord Jesus. Amen. 
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ie Catholic Activity 
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he SYNOPSIS—I. History of this Miracle. 

oe II. Christ is not asleep, but Christians are. Their faith is. 

af Even among Catholics, we dare not sufficiently rouse 

» | it and force it to work its miracles. Among non- 
Catholics its sleep is sleeping-sickness, implying danger 

ee of real death. 





III. The Catholic Community must so display itself and pro- 
duce such manifest fruits, that the world at large shall 
ask, “What manner of thing is this Creed?” It alone 

brings order out of chaos. This will be a great step 

towards conversion. 


—_ 










I. The story of the stilling of the winds and sea is told by all 

three Synoptists (Matt. viii: 23-27; Mark iv: 35-41; Luke vii: 22- 
_ 25), and is thus vouched for by that triple tradition which has 
always impressed even the least friendly critic of the Gospels. 

(a) As so often, it is St. Mark who relates the story in the 
most vivid fashion. He already hints at the uttér exhaustion of 
Our Lord when he says that the disciples “took Him on board just 
as He was”; it is he who shows us the little fleet of boats which 
accompanied Our Lord’s; from him we get the picture of Christ 
lying in the cabin in the stern, His head upon a pillow. He empha- 
sizes the sweeping of the waves into the boat, and puts on record 
the almost frantic reproach of the Apostles: “Master, does it not 
concern Thee that we perish?” And he too underlines the great 
new fear caused in them by the miracle. 

(b) St. Matthew alone makes the Apostles definitely ask Our 
Lord to save them. From Mark and Luke we might conclude that 
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they were but in a frenzy of distress at His ignorance of their com. 
mon danger, and, as it were, indifference. Indeed, since in a 
three Evangelists Our Lord rebukes them for their lack of faith 
it is hard to suppose they woke Him up definitely expecting that 
He would calm the sea and the wind. Besides how singular jg 
their awe-struck exclamation: “Who is this, think you?” 
“What manner of man is this—that both winds and sea obey 
Him?” Whatever they had expected of Him, being once awak- 
ened, it would seem that it was not that. 


II. Let us say, first, that in so far as we can use this story about 
the Apostles as an illustration of modern states of mind, it repre 
sents two very general conditions in which men and women not 
professedly irreligious nowadays find themselves. The former 
would be proper to non-Catholics, who are not sure what they be- 
lieve: the latter to Catholics, who believe, no doubt, but dare throw 
no weight upon their faith, and are almost shocked to see it ruth- 
lessly applied, and are quite startled if, once and again, their 
prayers are answered. 


(a) Was it not a favorite thesis of Carlyle’s, that people don’t 


believe, but think that they do? That, on his lips, was contemptu- 
ous, but, alas, outside the Church, if you probe the Christian faith, 
professed by so many quite in all honesty, what substance is to be 
found? ‘Has it made men worse or better?” is a question asked 
by many, and by most, I think, awry. Assuredly whatever of fluff, 
whatever of cocoon, whatever of formula, of constitutional pieties, 
of unexamined practice, of traditional observance unsanctioned by 
experience, of moral dictate not re-enacted by conscience, has sur- 
rounded a man’s real life, all that has indeed been stripped away; 
but whatever minimum was real, that has, I believe, in most cases 
been strengthened and vitalized. But the quite horrible revelation 
made by that sword which has pierced between bone and marrow, 
and divided soul and spirit, is that outside the Church there is little 
enough save cocoon. At most a vague belief in God; a hazy recog- 
nition that right, whatever it might be, was different from wrong; 


a pathetic conviction that prayer was powerful. did one but know 3 


how to pray. Even this much is strongest among the simpler souls, 
less among the educated, those whose destiny it should have been 
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to set some sort of example, to direct; and, often, least, alas and 


alas, among the official guides. Have we not heard, not once only, 
non-Catholic chaplains Uiscussing, as though open questions, the 
most fundamental moral mandates, and reaching conclusions of an 
obliquity downright appalling? What is all this we hear of a 
limited, impotent God? What can one think of men to whom the 
word Christ, known in oaths, connotes a personality no more dis- 
tinct than “Jove,” when the same man uses for exclamation that 
old name? Nor in the modern mind like that of those frank pagans 
preached to by Paul. At least theirs was honest naturalism, com- 
paratively unembarrassed by their past: in our horrible confusion 
we don’t know whether we believe in Christianity or not, nor what 
exactly is Christianity, that we may believe it. Paul we want, 
indeed, among us, to cry aloud Christ’s message; but alongside of 
him a John of the Cross, a Teresa, with their terrible and piercing 
psychology, to reveal their true thoughts, instincts and beliefs, to 
these bewildered and readily despairing multitudes. But God for- 
bid that we should—I will not say exalt in the manifest bankruptcy 
of the heresies we live among—but decry the superb elements of 
faith and hope and willing service there rendered so humbly, be- 
cause half unconsciously, to an almost Unknown God. Again and 
again we have been put upon our knees by the sight of virtues 
(which we believe quite frankly supernatural) in those who would 
have laughed had we suggested that they possessed any such thing. 
Let us relentlessly examine our own conscience, and test our own 
faith, Are our Churches noticeably more full, since the war? Are 
our Masses manifestly thronged? Are our Communion rails evi- 
dently besieged ? 

Fight down this horrible distrust of prayer! There are winds 
and seas enough. What if we wake not Christ! Throw weight 
on faith. Demand of it its consequences. Wrest from it its logi- 
cal conclusions. Expect results. Mirabiles elationes maris: the 
storm is terrible. But, [psius est mare: His is the sea; He made 
these souls who by emancipating themselves from His government 
are in upheaval beneath the hurricanes of passion. We think Christ 
asleep. We are asleep. Rouse Thou us, Christ; scourge us into 
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prayer; force us to call on Thee, that at our cry Thy will may be 
accomplished ! 




















III. For, let there be no error, on us depends the future. If 
it is to be no reproduction of the past, what then is it to be? ', 
changed world, people say; a purified society; a reconstructed 
polity. Yes, but on what lines? In obedience to what principles? 
Governed by what ideals? It may be due to that very lack of faith 
we have been speaking of, that we scarcely dare to dream of a 
Europe, an America, consciously docile to the Catholic Law. Goq 
forgive us, if indeed it be our own timidity which shall prevent 



































: ee av 
that consummation. But at least our Christianity must so influence T 
our general public life, our great beliefs must, in some manner, find C 
themselves so truly at the back of legislation and at the core of al] f 





endeavor, that we may be able, standing back as it were, gaining 
a comprehensive view, to exclaim: “Why, after all, our regener. 
ated world has just been Christianized. Our peace, our calm, has 
been brought about, and has received stability, because its framers 
have, even without guessing it, obeyed the law of Jesus, followed 
out His plan, acted in His spirit.” Then indeed such an observer 
should exclaim: “What manner of man is this? At His secret 
whisper, under His hidden influence, the winds are laid, and the 
sea has sunk to rest. Might not this be the ‘Christ,’ the Desired 
of Nations?” 

After all, not all who witnessed the miracle became- Christians, 
Some even it may have hardened. But it turned men’s looks and 
thoughts, their surmises and even hopes, Christwards. That is 
what we want. Free life. Never shall we be fully alive, free and 
unhampered by our enemy, until we reach Heaven. That we 


know. But, let men once look Christwards, and we are far towards 
seeing God’s Kingdom on earth. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY | 
DEVOTION 


The Pet Passion, a Ravenous Wolf 









By the Rev. Watter Dru, S.J. 





“1 know that, after my departure, into the midst of you will enter 
ravenous wolves, who will not spare the flock” (Acts xx: 29). 






St. Paul was hasting to Jerusalem, where he knew that chains 
awaited him. Luke had picked him up at Assos, a port south of 
Troas in Asia Minor. They touched at the islands of Mitylene, 
Chios, and Samos; sailed by Ephesus; and put in at Miletus a little 
farther south. Hither the Apostle summoned the bishops of the 
churches, whereof Ephesus was the chief see, and in heart reaching 
language told them about the trials toward which he was making. 
He bade them: “Be watchful of the whole flock, over which the 
Holy Spirit hath set you as bishops, to shepherd the Church of 
God, that He won for Himself by His own blood.” And he gave 
special warning against the wolves, that should strive to scatter the 
sheep. “I know that, after my departure, into the midst of you 
will enter ravenous wolves; who will not spare the flock.” 

These wolves are the false prophets’ of whom we have been 
speaking. Whether they wear the clothing of sheep, or show their 
wolfish maws, their purpose is ever the same. They fight tooth and 
nail to do away with our love of the Sacred Heart; to wrest the 
truth from us that believe in Him. It behooves us, then, to look 
well that we come not unawares upon such ravenous wolves. They 
















are false guides outside us. 

Other false guides there are within our very selves. These we 
shall now consider. They, too, are ravenous wolves, though not 
referred to by St. Paul at Miletus. 

Our guide within us is called conscience. Its dictate is impera- 
tive. If it guides true, all goes right; if it guides false, all goes 
wrong. When conscience fails to guide true, the failure is gener- 
ally due to wrong emotion. For no emotion is long lasting against 
reason’s dictate. Either it blinds the reason, and so stifles the 



















1 Matthew vii: 15. 
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imperative dictate of right conscience; or clear seeing reason leads 


the will to stifle the emotion. What is it most of all blinds the 
reason, keeps us from seeing true, drags conscience into q false 
view of things, and stifles its imperative dictate of acts which befit 
our love of the Sacred Heart? A pet emotion, a pet passion! 

We all know what a pet is. What aims it gives itself! What 
whims it puts on! What a fling all its own it has! How it wi 
treat you to sour looks, if you are not sweet to it! In a puss org 
pug, these whims are not half bad; nay, rather, they are funny, 
—quite funny in their very absurdity. But in a petted child, these 
whims are a thing of quite another sort. For a petted child jg 
ninety times of an hundred a spoilt child. And a spoilt child— 
why, we take fright at the very thought of it! 

If you ever find yourself in a home, where there is such a thing 
as a spoilt child, you get out of that house as fast as decency will 
let you. A little tyrant is ruler there; and, right or-wrong, it must 
have its way,—yes, and your way, too. No matter who you are 
or what you are, you must bow down before that little tyrant; and — 
say, “God bless our home”! Do not cross it in the least; or there 
will be such a hubbub as to upset the whole place, and to put every- 
body’s nerves on the rack for many a day to come. 

Are you not glad, you have not such a petty monster as that pet 
in your home? It may be most sheepish, when humored; but is 
more often wolf than sheep in very truth. 

Stop a bit! Are you quite sure, you have not such a pet at home? 
You know, the sheepish clothing of a pet may hide the wolfish mon- 
ster from those, who have done the spoiling of the pet. You may 
be pulled by the nose all day long by some pet emotion; and follow 
the whims and tantrums of just such a little tyrant; nor ever be 
conscious,—as you long ago used to be,—that it is a pestering, 
pettish pest. Anger, envy, jealousy, immodesty,—you may have 
some such pet at home. 

It is hard to understand the free fling that some Catholic mothers 
allow their daughters nowadays. They have so often yielded to 
the argument drawn from the doings of other mothers; and so 
humored self-willed children, as to have become obedient parents. 
Such mothers slumber in a snug security; trusting to the self- 
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reliance of their little ones; and failing to provide that mother’s 
care, which the law of nature and positive Divine law inculcate. 
A Catholic mother may be blinded by a pet emotion to reason’s dic- 
tate of the proper care of her children. 

The blinding is due to a pet passion,—a ravenous wolf. This 
may be social aspirations for the child, the habit of idling in the 
vanities and inanities of the world, or an undue yielding to flimsy 
motives and merely natural maternal emotion. 

Your love of the Sacred Heart should express itself in an authori- 
tative, Christly care of your children. Bring them up, not to get 
as much fun as they can out of life, but to pass from this life into 
an eternity of glory. Bring them back to God, from whom you 
got them. Let their pleasures, companions, raiment, and educa- 
tion be means unto the salvation of their souls, and not the be-all 
and end-all of Godless lives. You cannot do better, to show your 
devotedness to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, than wholeheartedly to 
care for your children as for the sheep of the Good Shepherd. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 


By the Rev. C. M. THueEnrte, O. P. 


Special Mission of the Holy Name Society in America 


“Now therefore, you are no more strangers and foreigners; but you 
are fellow-citizens with the saints and the domestics of God.” 


(Eph. xi: 17) 


The Holy Name Society, because of its origin and end and char- 
acter, is essentially and purely religious. It leads our men, not 
away from the Church but into the Church, to understand better 
and appreciate more its heavenly beauty; to meet Jesus Christ and 
receive Him in the temple of the heart; to praise His name indi- 
vidually and collectively; to glorify Him here and to participate in 
His glory in heaven. 

Holy Name men who remain faithful to the few simple promises 
enjoy a fulness of spiritual life, become enthusiastic and desire, 
Christlike, “to do good.” In some of our cities they have under- 
taken apostolic work. The Big Brother movement in Chicago, for 
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instance, is a great success, and has saved many young men, The 


great movement in America at present is to “Americanize the 
Foreigners.” This we desire to explain briefly and to recommend 
to Holy Name men highly. 

Who are the foreigners? The term has a somewhat odioys 
meaning and must be used judiciously. Too often all those who do - 
not speak English, or do not speak the English language well are 
called foreigners. That is a mistake. Many of them are citizens 
and the sons and daughters of citizens. Many of them have worked 
hard and long in our mines and factories and have, with an heroic 
bravery, transformed the wild prairies of the west into fertile fields 
and fruitful gardens. If such, by birth or legal adoption, have be- 
come citizens, it is both unkind and unjust to call them foreigners, 
Those who do it are not true Americans and are not true Christians, 

Who are foreigners from a religious point of view? St. Paul, 
in his second chapter to the Ephesians, tells us plainly. He tells 
them that when they were “without Christ—and without God in 
this world” they were aliens and strangers, but when they were 
baptized he addresses them with brotherly kindness and writes: 
“Now in Christ Jesus you are made nigh in the blood of Christ; 
now therefore you are no more strangers and foreigners, but you 
are fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of God.” 
Again he writes to the Galatians: “For you are all the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you who have been 
baptized in Christ, have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor 
Gentile; there is neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor — 
female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Many, very many of those who are called foreigners, justly or 
unjustly, are baptized and Catholics. The mark of a Christian is 
on their soul. They are our brothers in Christ. They are the 
domestics of God. We must befriend them and help them, not 
with an air of superiority and proud benevolence, but in the spirit 
of Christ, which was so fully imbibed and perfectly interpreted by 
St. Paul,—To the Greeks and to the Barbarians, to the wise and 
to the unwise, I am a debtor.” “I am become all things to all men 
that I might save all.” 

Our Holy Name men, at least, must possess that broad, noble, 
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Christian spirit of St. Paul and look upon all"-whom they meet in 
this country “as children of God by faith in Jesus Christ.” Our 
Holy Name men at least, having enjoyed all the blessings of this 
country more fully and for a longer time, must feel that they are 
“debtors” to those less favored by God, and must become moved, 
not by vanity or pride, but by charity to become “all things” to 
those whom the world calls foreigners, to Americanize them. 

What does it mean to Americanize a foreigner? Some seem 
to think that it consists, first and above all, in teaching them Eng- 
lish. The truth is that children can and must learn English. The 
men should try to learn to know English for their own good and 
for the good of the country. Many of the good mothers, busy at 
home, can not and need not learn English. Many of our Americans 
who demand that all who come to our land learn English, know 
but one language and know not how difficult it is to study a second 
language. They want the good simple, busy mother to learn, what 
they themselves or what their sons and daughters cannot accom- 
plish in a whole high school course. 

Some seem to think that to Americanize the foreigner means to 
make them give up, hate and despise all that they brought from the 
foreign land. That is a sad mistake. That very word “patriot- 
ism” is derived from the word “Pater” which means “father” and 
already the pagan philosophers explained patriotism to consist in 
loving the ideas and ideals of fathers and forefathers. Destroy in 
the heart of a boy the love for his name, his blood, his elders, and 
you have destroyed in that boy the very germ of patriotism. Te#®h 
him to love the name, language and blood of his natural fore- 
fathers; the ideals of the fathers of our country—a Christopher 
Columbus, a George Washington, a Lincoln; the doctrines of the 
Father of his Church, and you will make him truly patriotic. Thus 
to Americanize will mean not to paganize but to Christianize. 
Thus to Americanize is the mission of our Holy Name men. 


To Americanize all foreign elements in our land we can learn a 
great lesson from the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of eternal wisdom. 
To make all nations one in the name of Jesus Christ, He descended 
on Pentecost Sunday and gave-the disciples the miraculous gift of 
speaking the languages of all nations, and they were amazed and 
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wondered, saying: “Behold, are not all these that speak Galileans? 
And how have we heard every man of our own tongue wherein 
were born? We have heard them speak in our own tongue the 
wonderful works of God.”’ Not one language, but one divine 

trine made them one; made the aliens and foreigners fellow oa 
with the saints and the domestics of God. 

The Holy Name men who make great efforts and make personal. 
sacrifices to bring such foreigners to church, to make them join” q 
the Holy Name Society, to make them understand that Holy Name 
and all the “wonderful works. of God” which that Name implies, 4 
will do most to Americanize such foreigners in the truest and best “@ 
sense of the word, and will make of them good and happy citizens 
of the land, and happy and good citizens of the Kingdom of 











